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Your Last Chance to Get 
New Book of Stock Factographs 


Free With Yearly Subscription 


i ie you mail your subscription and $15 before April 

Ist, the new edition of almost 2,000 “Factographs” 
(just off the press) will be sent to you free. If you order 
in April, add $1.00 extra for this valuable volume. If 
you order after April 30th, add $1.95 for this Febru- 
ary, 1943 edition of “Stock Factographs”. This 24th 
edition of our famous “Stock Factographs” book, 
will enable you to obtain the maximum benefits from 
our 3-Fold Investment Service. It will add immeasur- 
ably to your success as an investor—as it is doing for 
so many others. 


The valuable new 280-page reference book contains 
1,975 of our famous “Stock Factographs” just as they 
appeared in FINANCIAL WORLD from April 16, 
1941, to and including January 20, 1943. There are 
1,076 regular “Factographs”, 465 condensed “Facto- 
graphs” of New York Curb Exchange common stocks, 
not covered by regular “Factographs”’, a valuable 
tabulation of 269 New York Curb Preferreds and, in 
addition, condensed “Stock Factographs” of 165 
industrial and insurance stocks traded in “over the 
counter”. The book is completely indexed. 


You will find that this book will make and save you 
many times its regular price of $3.85 because it is so 
convenient for quick reference when you want the 
many facts this comprehensive manual will give you 
and that you will fail to find in the usual type of stock 
data book. In the long term bull market such as we 
appear to have ahead of us, you will find our famous 
_ “Stock Factographs” really indispensable. 


MAIL THIS COUPON BEFORE MARCH WHEN OFFER EXPIRES......... 
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Stock Factographs 


THIS BOOK CONTAINS VITAL PACTS ON 
ALL COMPANIES ON THE NEW YORK 
STOCK EXGHANGE AND THE NEW YORK CURB 
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SEND ALL ORDERS TO 


THE FINANCIAL WORLD 
21 West Street New York, N.Y. 


| Where Else Can You Get Such 


Data on So Many Companies! 


The regular “Factographs” show the 
financial setup of each company 
analyzed, type of management, his- 
torical record, line of business, net 
working capital, book value per share, 
etc. They also show company’s earn- 
ings for the past seven years, its divi- 
dend record for the past seven years 
and price range of the stock for the 
same period. Included with each of 
the regular “Factographs” is a chart 
showing earnings and price range for 
eight years. 


This remarkable volume is. yours 
Free if you send $15 for a year’s sub- 
scription for FINANCIAL WORLD 
before April 1st. If you order DUR- 
ING APRIL, add $1; if you order 
AFTER April 30th, add $1.95. 


For enclosed $15, please enter my annual subscription for: FINANCIAL WORLD each week, Securities Advice Privilege as per your rules, | 
“INDEPENDENT APPRAISALS OF LISTED STOCKS” once each month, and an immediate survey of 20 of my listed stocks. Please also : 


DIVIDENDS (1931 to 1941) OF ALL N. Y. STOCK EXCHANGE COMMON STOCKS.” Add 75 cents for our February Bond Book 


: giving Ratings and Data on 4,800 bonds and over 900 preferred stocks. 
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FOUNDED BY OTTO GUENTHER IN 1902 


The Financial World was established to diffuse the truth about investments, has con- 
stantly maintained this attitude, and will continue to do so, confident in its belief that 
as long as it clings to this ideal it can count upon the support of the investing public. 
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TO YOUR 
Building Problems 


manna construction or remodeling 
you may be planning, you can save 
time, labor, and critical materials by in- 
vestigating these five new multiple-func- 
tion products, developed by Celotex for 
wartime building. 


| 
| 
CEMESTO combines exterior and interior | 
finish, plus insulation, in a complete fire- 
resistant wall unit . . . CELO-SIDING com- 
bines sheathing, insulation, and a mineral- 
ized exterior surface . . . CELO-ROOF com- 

bines sheathing, insulation, and roofing. 


WHITE ROCK WALL UNITS, composed 
of laminated layers of gypsum wall board, 
are made in two styles—one weather-sur- 
faced for exterior use, the other clear white 
for interiors. Both are strong, rigid, fire 
resistant, 

Get full details from your Celotex deal- 
er, or write direct to The Celotex Corpo- 
ration, Chicago. 
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We have prepared for 
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payments over the past 


33 YEARS 
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ranging up to 150 years. 
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JOHNS-MANVILLE AT WAR 


A report to the public for the year 1942 


HE WORLD now knows the job that was 

done in 1942 by American industry in 
producing the weapons with which we are 
fighting to Victory. 

One of the greatest miscalculations of the 
Axis leaders was their estimate of the pro- 
ductive potential of that dynamic force we 
call American Business. They did not under- 
stand how readily the skills and abilities of 
workers and management, developed under 
freedom and democracy, could be converted 
to making weapons of war. 


* 


* 


How American Business operates—how it has 
grown to be our great bulwark of strength 
through the fair reward for work and initia- 
tive, and the constant investment of new capi- 
tal in new ideas and new machinery—is best 
reflected in the annual reports of the thou- 


sands of companies which comprise it. 


For this reason, Johns-Manville—as a typi- 
cal American company—is reporting this year 
not only to its stockholders and employees 
but also to the public, the highlights of our 
first full year of wartime operations: 


Total Income 


Used for all costs of doing business 
(except those shown below), includ- 
ing depreciation, depletion and re- 


serves for war contingencies 


To employees for salaries and wages 


To government for taxes 
To stockholders in dividends 
Leaving in the business 


million 100% 
$ 4914 million 16% 
$ 37 million 34% 
$ 16% million 15% 
$ 2. million 2% 
$ 3% million 3% 


* In 1942 Johns-Manville produced the largest 
volume in its 85-year history. Measured in sales, 
production was 75% greater than in 1940, and 16% 
greater than a year ago. 

* Wages and salaries were 23% greater than in 
194]. Employees numbered 15,200—slightly less 
than the year before. 


* Taxes were equivalent to $19.65 per share of the 
common stock or over $1,098 per employee. 

* Earnings after taxes were 5¢ per dollar of total 
income, compared to 6¢ last year. 

* Dividends of $7.00 per share were paid on the pre- 
ferred stock, and $2.25 per shareon the common stock. 
* The first shell and bomb-loading plant to receive 
the Army-Navy “E” Award was built and is being 
operated under Johns-Manville management. 

* Over 2700 J-M men are in the armed forces of 
the United Nations. 

* More than a thousand products manufactured by 


- Johns-Manville are now serving our armed forces 
and our war industries. 


Johns-Manville is now at peak operations with all 
of our energies focused upon record war production 
until final Victory. When the war is won, we pledge 
to the public that again we will produce more and 
better things for the kind of better living for which 


our country is fighting. 


PRESIDENT, JO. 


These are a few of the products coming off the 
Johns-Manville production lines: Insulations for ships, 
steel mills, synthetic rubber plants and other vital war 
industries; packings, gaskets, brake linings for war 
machines; building products for war construction; 
Celite products for camouflage paints; asbestos fiber; 
bombs and shells. 


Those desiring more complete information should refer to a 
booklet containing the formal Annual Report to Stockholders 
which we will be glad to furnish on request. Address, Johns- 
Manville Corporation, 22 East 40th Street, New York City. 
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WHAT POSTWAR 
OUTLOOK FOR THE 


Granted equality of opportunity and regulation, rails’ 
status should be satisfactory. The effects of prospec- 
tive postwar traffic decline have been exaggerated. 


appraisals of corporation 
earnings in wartime are tradi- 
tionally low. But current valuations 
of railroad equities represent an ex- 
treme in conservatism. Most railroad 
stocks are selling from one to five 
times 1942 earnings; medium grade 
and speculative rail bonds are quoted 
well below the levels of 1936-37, al- 
though aggregate 1942 net income 
surpassed the 1929 peak and current 
year earnings will be far above the 
best of the 1930s. 


WAR BOOM 


Recognition of the temporary char- 
acter of the war boom in railroad 
earnings does not afford an adequate 
explanation. Evidently, majority 
opinion holds that the industry will 
encounter much greater than average 
difficulties in the period of readjust- 
ment after the war. One hears 
gloomy predictions that the railroads 
will be squeezed by a severe traffic 
slump, with wages and other operat- 
Ing expenses permanently frozen at a 
high level. 

The four most important determi- 
nants of railroad earnings are (1) 
aggregate demand for transportation 
service; (2) competitive trends; 
(3) taxes, fixed charges, wages and 
other expenses; (4) effects of gov- 
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ernment regulation. These factors are 


interrelated. 


Inequality of regulation fostered 
the growth of highway and other 
competitors for many years. The 
sharp decline in rail earnings in the 
1930s was primarily attributable to 
the contraction of general business 
activity. But the growth of highway 
transportation was also a major fac- 
tor. Truck operators were permitted 
to divert a substantial part of the 
more profitable traffic, and did not 
have to conform to the high wage 
and work regulation standards of the 
railroads. 

The precipitous drop in rail earn- 
ings in 1938 (to an aggregate deficit 
of $123.4 million compared with total 
net of $98 million in 1937) shows 
what can happen when a sharp de- 
crease in traffic coincides with a rise 
in operating expenses. Ton-miles 
dropped from 360 billion in 1937 to 
290 billion in 1938. Because of an in- 
crease in wage rates late in 1937, 
average hourly earnings of railway 
employes rose from 70.9 cents in that 
year to 75 cents in 1938. 

However, the railroads have shown 
an ability to adjust themselves to 
higher wage rates and other expense 
factors, given a satisfactory traffic 
volume. In 1939, aggregate earnings 


-heavy government 


Finfoto 


recovered almost to the 1937 level 
although the recovery in traffic failed, 
by a wide margin, to equal the vol- 
ume of the latter year. Net earnings, 
in 1941, a year of sharply increased 
traffic volume, rose to a point close 
to the 1930 level, despite an increase 
in average hourly wages to 78 cents, 
partially reflecting the further wage 
increases effective September 1 and 
December 1, 1941. 


TRAFFIC IMPORTANT 


The 1942 record also emphasizes 
the fact that traffic volume is the most 
important factor in railroad earnings. 
Because of higher wage rates and 
lower average revenues, the increase 
in net earnings was not proportionate 
to the gain—over 1929—in freight 
ton-miles. Nevertheless, about $960 
million net, compared with $896.8 
million in 1929, is an impressive 
showing. 

Even if it were to be assumed that 
the fighting will cease simultaneously 
all over the world, it is not likely that 
expenditures— 
and the resultant abnormal movement 
of goods—would disappear within a 
few months. The probabilities, how- 
ever, are that hostilities will be ter- 
minated in stages. Before the last shot 
in the world conflict is fired, numer- 
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ous theaters of war may develop. Ces- 
sation of military operations in these 
various theaters may spread out over 
a period of two or three years. 

The assumption that war in the 
Pacific will last at least a year after 
victory in Europe may be erroneous, 
but it will serve as a basis for an esti- 
mate of railroad operations in the first 
year of declining military activity. 
Abnormal traffic centers largely in 
troop movements and other passen- 
ger travel, petroleum products and 
movement of other goods diverted 
from water carriers. Assuming sharp 
declines in these categories, and more 
moderate reductions in coal, iron and 
steel, iron ore, less-than-carload 
freight and other classifications, a de- 
cline in gross revenues of $800 mil- 
lion to $1 billion may be projected. 


PACIFIC WAR 


If conclusion of the European war 
is followed by intensification of attack 
on Jap positions in the Pacific, the 
decline in gross would probably be 
considerably less than $800 million. 
Intercoastal shipping would not be 
resumed in anything like normal vol- 
ume; a continuing rubber shortage 
would prevent any great shift of traf- 


for 


A Peace Beneficiary 
With Good Wartime Earnings 
What About the 
Paper Shares Now? 


fic to the highways.. However, even 
on a loss of $900 million to $1 bil- 
lion gross, total operating revenues 
would be well above the 1941 level 
of $5.3 billion. (Gross for 1943 is ex- 
pected to show some gain over the 
$7.5 billion total for 1942.) 

The net earnings derived from 
gross of approximately $6.5 billion 
would, of course, depend upon the 
operating ratio and the amount of 
taxes paid. Tax rates will be higher 
(probably only moderately so) than 
in 1942, but net earnings will be 
lower. Consequently, it seems fair to 
assume that total taxes will not be 
much, if any, above the 1942 burden. 
The operating ratio will rise above 
the estimated 6114 per cent for 1942. 


The extent of this rise is entirely g 
matter of guesswork, since it is diff. 
cult to project the progress of infla- 
tionary developments over the next 
year or two. If the expected rise in 
wages and cost of materials is kept 
within reasonable bounds, the operat- 
ing ratio could be held below the 194] 
figure of 68% per cent. On that basis, 
aggregate earnings should exceed the 
1941 figure of $500 million. A higher 
expense ratio could still leave net 
earnings of $300 million to $400 mil- 
lion, a level far above that of any 
year from 1931 to 1940, inclusive. 


POSTWAR SLUMP? 


Thus, if hopes of victory on the 
European front by the end of 1943 
should be realized, the following year 
would probably show railroad earn- 
ings at a level substantially above that 
of 1936, when rail equities were sell- 
ing far above current quotations. But 
this leaves open the question of the 
industry’s status after fighting has 
ceased on all fronts. 

Except for the topheavy debt ratios 
of certain individual carriers, it is 
difficult to see why there is more 
cause for worry over the status of the 

(Please turn to page 23) 


FEW KICKS FROM SHOE RATIONING 


Unexpected as it was, the curb on footwear sales 
failed to catch the industry flat-footed. Lack of raw 
materials is the more serious problem. 


PA officials moved swiftly when 

they finally decided on shoe 
rationing, and the public was sur- 
prised by the move. But for some 
months the leather industry has been 
concerned over the declining supplies, 
due to strict Government regulations 
and declining imports, particularly 
from South America (F W,Feb. 3). 


WAR DEMAND 


Shoe manufacturers and retailers, 
expecting something more drastic, 
have been inclined to welcome this 
rationing plan with a sight of relief. 
Reason : increasing purchasing power, 
mostly among the smaller wage earn- 
ers, has been responsible for expand- 
ing sales demand while inventories 
have become increasingly difficult to 


4 


replaces The figures of the last two 
years indicate the trend: 


Millions of Year 
Pairs: 1941 1942 Change 
Domestic Output ....... 483.1 441.2 —8.6% 
Govt. Demand .......... 15.3 40.6 +165.3 


Dividing the 441.2 million pairs of 
shoes by 130 million population, in- 
dicates that 3% pairs of footwear 
were made for each person last year 
—thus the ration schedule of 3 pairs 
for each man, woman and _ child 
should work no hardship. But the 
outlook for hide supplies is too un- 
certain to remove the question as to 
whether even this “promise” can be 
fulfilled. A cut to 2 pairs a year may 
be the next step. 

Style-conscious women and active 
school children will suffer most under 


the newest ration edict. The ladies 
who like to have a change of foot- 
wear for each ensemble will find their 
wants unsatisfied, while the young- 
sters who are “hard” on shoes will 
have to make more frequent visits to 


the repair shops. Manufacturers and 


shoe stores serving these groups will 
suffer most under rationing. 


TWO BENEFICIARIES 


Sales of men’s shoes, on the other 
hand, will likely remain stable or 
show a moderate expansion. The men 
in the armed services will wear out 
more shoes in training and in action 
than they did at home, and from the 
standpoint of the manufacturers this 
increase will more than offset any 
decline in sales on the domestic front. 
One tendency which may become ap- 
parent later is that men will turn to 
better quality and higher priced 
shoes. Florsheim and Melville (“John 
Ward”) are two companies with 
shares listed on the N.Y.S.E. which 
would benefit in this respect. 
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TWENTY INDUSTRIES WITH SMALL 


PEACE RECONVERSION PROBLEMS 


nly the optimists see any likeli- 

hood of the war ending before 
mid-1944. But the prospective situa- 
tion of the various sub-divisions of 
industry in the postwar period 
weighs heavily in stock market valua- 
tions. One of the more important fac- 
tors to be considered in gauging the 
probable status of any company after 
the end of hostilities is the relative 
ease or difficulty of readjusting to 
peacetime operations. The time re- 
quired to re-convert plants may not 
mean much in the long run; as far as 
the time element is concerned, the rel- 
ative advantages or disadvantages will 
be largely temporary. However, the 
expense involved will be negligible in 
some cases; substantial in others. 


PUBLIC SERVANTS 


The public service industries may 
have their handicaps, but plant con- 
version problems are almost entirely 
lacking. Public utilities meet abnor- 
mal demands in wartime, but the na- 
ture of the services is unchanged. 
Railroads will have to make some al- 
terations in specialized rolling stock 
and terminal facilities after the war 
but most of their plant and equip- 
ment will not be affected. The amuse- 
ment industry supplies pretty much 
the same type of demand in war and 
peace. The type of goods on the 
shelves of some merchandisers 
changes, but there is little if any basic 
modification in the operating set-up 
of organizations in this field. 

Among the manufacturing indus- 
tries, building materials, drug prod- 
ucts, fertilizers, foods, leather and 
shoes, paper products, textiles and to- 
baccos have small conversion worries. 
In the tobacco industry, the same ma- 
chinery will roll out billions of ciga- 
rettes after the armed forces are de- 
mobilized. Manufacturers of foods, 
paper products, containers and others 
make specialized war products, but 


Companies whose operations will require little or no 


change in the adjustment to a peace basis will have 


important advantages in the transition period. 


the major part of their output in war- 
time undergoes only such changes as 
are dictated by shortages of materials. 
The output of the textile industry can 
be altered greatly—from carpets and 
materials for wearing apparel to can- 
vas, duck, army blankets, etc.—by 
easily effected changes in shuttles and 
other loom parts. 

Lumber, cement, wallboard and 
other basic products in the building 
materials industry do not change. 
Other divisions of the industry have 
taken on important new products, 
notably the large glass manufacturers. 
Highly specialized and expensive ma- 
chinery for manufacturing plate glass 
is not adaptable for other uses. But 
this machinery has not been disman- 
tled, and it will be ready to meet 
post-war demands. 

A somewhat similar situation pre- 
vails among tire and rubber manufac- 
turers. The large current output in 
this field is composed mainly of a 
wide variety of new products some 
of which are not even distantly re- 
lated to normal production. But it is 
necessary to maintain the facilities for 
manufacture of tires for military and 
other essential needs. When rubber 
is again available in substantial quan- 
tities, the machinery will be ready to 
produce tires and other goods to fill 
a large accumulated demand. 


ADAPTABLE EQUIPMENT 


Because of the basic character of 
the mining and smelting industries, 
changes in the production of metals 
are mainly those which are dictated 
by fluctuations in the volume of or- 
ders. A considerable part of the 
equipment of the metal fabricating in- 


dustry is adaptable to a wide variety 
of uses. However, there are numer- 
ous instances where retooling will be 
necessary because machinery has been 
installed to fill requirements for high- 
ly specialized types of ordnance com- 
ponents. 

Manufacturers of machinery will 
have more worries on the score of 
excess capacity, declining demand 
and large second hand supplies over- 
hanging the market than that of ex- 
traordinary readjustments in plant or 
operations. This industry produces 
many types of all-purpose tools, but 
new designs and special order jobs 
constitute so much of the business of 
many manufacturers that a high de- 
gree of flexibility is inherent in this 
field. 


OTHER INDUSTRIES 


The automobile industry as a whole 
will have to undergo a major opera- 
tion to convert back to peace produc- 
tion, but the readjustment will be 
relatively minor for the truck com- 
panies. Current output of military ve- 
hicles includes specialized models but 
the manufacturing processes are gen- 
erally not far removed from peace- 
time techniques. 

There has been a great shift in 
emphasis in steel production, includ- 
ing expansion of armor plate plants. 
Some readjustments will have to be 
made, such as the re-conversion of 
strip and sheet mills now turning out 
ship plates. But the changes will be 
relatively simple compared with other 
durable goods industries. 

Rail equipments were among the 
first to enter the manufacture of arm- 
aments; tanks and other ordnance 


20 INDUSTRIES WITH UNIMPORTANT RECONVERSION PROBLEMS 


Amusements Farm Implements Mining and Smelting Steels 

Building Materials Fertilizers Paper Products Textiles 
Chemicals Foods Public Utilities Tire and Rubber 
Drug Products Leather and Shoes Railroads Tobaccos 
Electrical Equipments Merchandisers Rail Equipments Trucks 
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now bulk much larger than output of 

locomotives and rolling stock. Never- 
theless, a substantial volume of nor- 
mal production is being continued, 
and ample facilities will be available 
to meet the postwar demands for re- 
placements of worn out and obsolete 
railroad equipment. 

Business volume of the electrical 
equipment industry has shown tre- 
mendous expansion. Household ap- 
pliances are out for the duration, but 
the large output of heavy electrical 
equipment which is being maintained 
comes mainly under the heading of 
normal manufacturing procedures. 

Neither this industry nor the chem- 
icals will have any serious reconver- 
sion headaches. The chemical indus- 
try is devoting much effort to the 
manufacture of explosives and other 
war needs, but most of its production 
of basic materials as well as highly 
refined end-products is equally useful 
in peace and war. Readjustment to a 
peacetime basis will consist largely of 
a change in customers. 


EXCESS CAPACITY? 


One of the outstanding character- 
istics of the war economy has been 
the building and ownership of highly 
specialized plant facilities by the De- 
fense Plant Corporation, a Govern- 
ment agency. This has helped to re- 
strict wartime tendencies toward dan- 
gerous expansion of the capitalization 
of private industry, and to keep exist- 
ing (privately owned) plants in such 
condition that they will be adaptable 
to the manufacture of either military 
or civilian goods. Viewing the picture 
as a whole, it appears that excess 
plant capacity will be a greater prob- 
lem than reconversion after the war. 


LOOK THE BACK 


DIVIDEND PREFERREDS 


Full cash liquidation of arrears possible in only fey 
cases. But price potentialities are not lacking. 


espite the high level at which 
D industrial activity has been run- 
ning for the past several years, and 
the comparatively good earnings that 
many companies have been able to 
retain even after payment of success- 
sively higher tax rates, 72 of the 
more than 350 preferred stock issues 
listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change are in arrears as to payment 
of dividends. 

Last year saw a number of com- 
panies paying off their back dividends 
and placing their preferred issues on 
a basis of regular quarterly pay- 
ments. And this year will doubtless 
see further progress made in that di- 
rection. But in numerous other situa- 
tions, preferred stockholders can 
hardly hope for elimination of divi- 
dend arrearages in any manner except 
eventual recapitalization, with per- 
haps a token cash payment. 


ACCUMULATIONS CLEARED 


Several of the issues appearing in 
the tabulation seem in line for ulti- 
mate liquidation of accumulated divi- 
dends on a strictly cash basis. In 
other cases, despite relatively im- 
pressive per share earning power, 


cash position is not such as to permit 
meeting the total accumulations jy 
cash. Minneapolis-Moline Power In. 
plement, for instance, earned over $16 
per share of preferred stock in its 
most recent fiscal year. But with cash 
account at the end of the year stand. 
ing at about $2.6 million, it is obvious 
that complete cash liquidation of some 
$3.9 million in unpaid dividends on 
the entire preferred issue is impos 
sible. 


CASH DIVIDENDS 


With two exceptions, all of the 
stocks included in the table paid divi- 
dends last year; present indication; 
are that at least similar cash payments 
will be warranted during 1943, and 
payments by the two exceptions seem 
in good prospect. 

Preferreds in the “back dividend’ 
classification usually tend to move in 
price much more like common stocks 
than do senior issues occupying 2 
more secure dividend position. By 
and large, stocks such as those in the 
table appear to have room for signif: 
icant further market appreciation, as 
well as payments on account of ar- 
rears. 


10 PREFERRED ISSUES WITH DIVIDEND ACCUMULATIONS 


NAME OF ISSUE 

American & Foreign Power $7 Ist..... 
American Locomotive 7%............. 
American Woolen 7%................. 
Armour (Ill.) $6 pr. conv.............. 
Guantanamo Sugar 8%................ 
Minn.-Moline Power $6.50............. 
Phillips-Jones 7% 
Pittsburgh Steel 514% prior conv...... 

b—Half year. 


c—Three quarters. 


6 


g—1941-42 fiscal year. h—1940-41 fiscal year. 


1 alf x—12 months to Sept. 30. y—12 months to Nov. 30. 
against junior preferred issues, if any, not included. tParent company only. tAfter giving effect to payments to be made in March. 


$6.76 x$6.63 x$7.35 $$72.6214 $57,500 $9,373 $2.10 52 
15.99 b6.08 b7.25 42.75 15,000 411,740 7.00 84 
19.84 b14.02 b4.74 73.75 25,700 6,605 8.00 63 
h21.30 ‘het 220.85 22.50 12,000 25,576 4.50 54 
17.81 c29.48 €35.89 . 84.00 5,000 2,301 78 
26.25 c18.86 c11.98 52.50 7,800 2,965 7.00 76 
h17.01 243.29 110.00 1,800 688 9] 
h21.04 216.02 39.25 3,900 2,589 6.50 73 
56.47 ean y39.75 26.25 315 559 8.75 80 
58.16 c47.37 32.04 $11.00 650 2,367 13.75 71 


*Accumulations 
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“CMP” SET NEW 
INDUSTRY 


By C. M. Bower 


Government Regulation Analyst 


Dr the immediate months 
ahead, industry will be con- 
fronted with operating and adminis- 
trative problems by virtue of the War 
Production Board’s introduction of 
Controlled Materials Plan which be- 
comes mandatory .on all consumers 
and producers of “Controlled Mate- 
rials” by next July 1. 


PLANTS FAVORED 


Designed to speed the production 
fow of ships, tanks, guns, etc., 
“CMP” is in its infancy. New termi- 
nology, new forms, new methods and 
procedures for obtaining the con- 
trolled materials—copper, aluminum, 
and steel—are all involved. And at a 
time when wholehearted concentra- 
tion on the problems of swelling pro- 
duction is essential, the prospect of 
teaching old dogs new tricks is nerve- 
racking. Unquestionably, industry 
will muddle through the embryo pe- 
tiod with complaints and squawks, 
but democratic tenacity will prevail 
and CMP will function. This review 
of CMP is not an attempt to discuss 
the merits or demerits of the plan. 
Rather, it does propose to open the 
curtains and expose—for the benefit 
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of thought and discussion—the post- 
war industrial regimentation possibili- 
ties inherent in the plan and its con- 
tribution to a prospective realignment 
of industrial associations. 

Governmental control of big busi- 
ness is not a myth. And the extension 
of this control into the rehabilitation 
period is a distinct possibility, accord- 
ing to prominent students of govern- 
mental history. One argument for this 
viewpoint is predicated on the prem- 
ise that industrial destruction in Eu- 
rope will by necessity compel the 
United States to supply postwar 
Europe not only with foodstuffs but 
also with the tools of production. 
These requirements coupled with the 
problem of satisfying swollen civilian 
demands for consumer goods and in- 
dustry with durable goods will repre- 
sent a tremendous force of buying 
power, a force that for its inflationary 
dangers will match the present spec- 
tacular military program. 

It seems reasonable, therefore, to 
assume that postwar continuation of 
production controls and price regula- 
tion may be not only essential but im- 
perative, if a Pyrrhic victory is to be 
forestalled. This belief that American 


Finfoto 


industry will be wedded to priorities 
and price control for still a number of 
years is unquestionably alive in many 
quarters. 

Whether these controls will be be- 
nevolently administered or whether 
they will serve as a governmental in- 
strument to further social programs is 
a matter that industrialists can now 
determine. Business leaders must 
study the problems associated with 
peace and have ready a concrete and 
workable plan to keep the gears of 
industry spinning smoothly without 
interruption, else the Government, 
through CMP as one means, will take 
over and carry the ball to whatever 
is its ultimate goal for social well be- 


ing. 
NEW APPROACH 


The basis for this exposition has 
been derived from a press conference 
presided over by Mr. Donald Nelson, 
WPB chief, and the Controlled Ma- 
terials Plan booklet issued simultane- 
ously with this press conference last 
November. During the conference, a 
press representative asked whether 
“the branch (Controlled Materials 
Branch which controls and directs the 
production of copper, aluminum, and 
steel) will interfere to see that the 
plants best equipped have the order.” 
Mr. Nelson’s reply was, “Yes, posi- 
tively, yes. That is what they must 
be more and more all the time.” A 
reporter queried, “It cuts down the 
liberty of placing the orders?” To 
which Mr. Nelson replied, “They 
[prime consumers or prime contrac- 
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tors] only have the liberty of placing 


orders with those making the mate-— 


rial. You may cut them down to 
where the plant is making one par- 
ticular product. Naturally, they can 
only place orders with that one par- 
ticular plant.” 

On the subject of CMP industrial 
operation under anti-trust laws Mr. 
Nelson stated, ““We have the power 
to exempt a manufacturer from the 
anti-trust laws where it is necessary 
that certain things be done in the in- 
terest of winning the war. For ex- 
ample, in this concentration, when we 
direct a manufacturer to make only a 
certain thing, the others are exempt 
from the anti-trust laws if they don’t 
make it.” 

The foregoing exchange of views 
concerns itself with the regulation of 
producers of controlled materials, e.g., 
the steel, copper and aluminum mills. 
The producers, after July 1 next, can 
accept only approved orders from 
consumers. Approved orders are 
those bearing identifying allotment 
numbers issued by Claimant Agencies 
to prime contractors. The synchron- 
ism of production to consumption by 
means of allotment numbers is calcu- 
lated to maintain effective control be- 
tween the demand and the supply of 
the critical war metals. The allotment 
number, then, is one instrument of 
control over industry. 

The following text is an extract 
from the CMP instruction pamphlet 
issued to producers and consumers of 
the controlled metals. Under the sub- 
title, Requirements for Class B* prod- 
ucts, sections “d” and “f” deal with 
the specific authority to designate any 
particular plant as the sole producer 
of a specific product. This authority 
represents a second phase of indus- 
trial control encountered in CMP. 
(Italics are author’s. ) 


“SECTION-d 

“Tf no fabrication bottleneck exists, the 
Industry Branch with the approval of the 
Claimant Agencies, shall devise an author- 
ized schedule to meet the total require- 
ments of the Claimant Agencies for those 
plants which are to produce the specified 
product and issue allotments of controlled 
materials to prime consumers, charging 
these allotments against such Agencies in 
amounts as agreed or as determined by the 
Vice Chairman. 

“SECTION-f 

“A Claimant Agency, on application to 
the Vice Chairman, may be given authority 

(Please turn to page 24) 


*Class B products are fabricated items of a 
wide assortment containing controlled materials. 
The list describing these products contains ap- 
proximately 500 classifications and it was reported 
by WPB that more than 6,000 items are included 
in it. Obviously, every level of manufacturer is 
involved. 
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IMPROVES 


AN UNLISTED CHEMICAL 
ITS POSITION 


Hooker Electrochemical earns $4.13 a share notwith. 
standing Federal taxes took 64.7 per cent of total 


income in 1942. 


ne of the important but not-so- 

well-known units in the chemi- 
cal industry, Hooker Electrochemical 
Company, reported for the fiscal year 
ended November 30 last earnings of 
$4.18 on the common stock against 
$3.85 in the preceding fiscal year. The 
result was achieved in spite of a jump 
of $3.3 million in Federal income 
taxes and EPT, from $890,000 to 
$4.19 million, the equivalent of 64.7 
per cent of the company’s total in- 
come for the period which was $6.47 
million. Tax and other deductions left 
net income at $1.44 million against 
$1.18 million in the preceding fiscal 
year. Although “other income” for 
the most recent fiscal year was up 
substantially, a more important fac- 
tor in the showing was a gain in 
operating income, from $2.6 million 
to $3.9 million. 


INCOME HIGHLIGHTS 


Hooker’s interesting showing is 
traceable to two items, one of which 
was of only minor interest in the pre- 
ceding period while the other did not 
appear at all. The latter is a credit of 
$640,719 to be applied to the reduc- 
tion of refunds to be made to the 
Federal government under renego- 
tiation agreements, the credit being 
the result of a review of 1942 opera- 
tions by the Government. The other 
item is that of other income which in- 
creased more than 1,100 per cent 
from $166,716 to $1.9 million. A sub- 
stantial part of this other income 
came from royalties and the sale of 
equipment to some of the major mag- 
nesium projects. 

Originally an alkali company mak- 
ing caustic soda and chlorine by the 
electrolytic decomposition of salt un- 
der the Townsend process—Hooker 
has greatly expanded in recent years 
and now produces approximately a 
hundred specialties, among them hy- 
drogen compounds used in the manu- 
facture of ammonia, muriatic acid, 
oxy-hydrogen flame for welding, 


paint remover, and chlorine com- 
pounds for dyes, medicines, gases, 
bleaches and purifiers. Its caustic 
soda is used principally in the manv- 
facture of rayon, for refining petro- 
leum, and for reclaiming rubber. 

In the field of chemical research 
Hooker has carried out an aggressive 
program, developing new processes 
and uses, particularly for chlorine. In 
the postwar world the company ex- 
pects to derive considerable benefit 
from the wartime stimulus to the em- 
ployment of chlorine in directions that 
will be readily adapted to a civilian 
economy. Chlorine is a poisonous 
green gas, and enters into the mant- 
facture of certain lethal gases, but it 
has probably a greater variety of uses 
than any other chemical used in mak- 
ing non-poisonous combinations. It 
enters into nearly all of the new sol- 
vents, into intermediate chemicals for 
making atabrine, a substitute for qui- 
nine, and into the making of neo- 
prene, one of the types of synthetic 
rubber. 


CAPITAL CHANGES 


Hooker Electrochemical was incor- 
porated in 1909 to carry on a business 
established in 1903. Its corporate 
structure has undergone several re- 
adjustments in the past several years, 
beginning with a ten-for-one common 
stock split-up in 1940, In 1941, 16,- 
841 shares of preferred stock were 
turned in and exchanged for common 
on a five-for-one basis. Present-day 
capitalization consists of 9,983 shares 
of $6 cumulative preferred ($10 
par) and 335,085 shares of $10 par 
common. Its funded debt is $2.5 mil- 
lion, due in 1952. 

The present dividend rate of 40 
cents quarterly has been maintained 
since the beginning of 1942, and the 
initial 1943 dividend of that amount 
is payable February 27 to stock of 
record February 13. The stock is 
traded over-the-counter around 30, at 
which it yields 5.3 per cent. 
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FIVE STOCKS CHEAP 


BASIS 10-YEAR 
AVERAGE DIVIDENDS 


ny number of companies find it 
A possible to make excellent show- 
ings under favorable conditons, and 
even to cope successfully with a bit 
of adversity. Far fewer are able to 
carry on profitably through war and 
peace, through booms, depressions 
and normal times, earning now a little 
more, now a little less; perhaps pay- 
ing a bit more in dividends one year, 
then cautiously paring payments as 
new conditions force adjustments. 

A study of dividend payments and 
earnings over the past decade and 
more discloses in almost every indus- 
try one or more companies in this 
category, companies whose earnings 
and dividends records testify to the 
ability and judgment of their man- 
agements. On this page will be found 
a tabular presentation of five such 
issues, each of them moderately 
priced. They are selected not only 


pbecause they appear cheap on the 


basis of their average earnings and 
dividends for the ten-year peacetime 


period from 1931 to 1940, but also 
B because of their current appeal to the 


investor seeking not only a reasonable 
return but also opportunities for en- 


hancement. 


_Here are brief summaries of the 
ive: 

Borden Company: Business dates 
irom 1857 when Eagle Brand con- 
densed milk was first marketed. 
Company does a general fluid milk, 


sdairy products and ice cream busi- 


ness through subsidiaries in the 
United States and Canada. The 
management has demonstrated its 


pability to cope with the most adverse 


business conditions, and dividends 
have been paid in every year since 
1899 when the present company was 
Meorporated. Net income in the first 
‘ix months of 1942 approximated net 
lor the same period of 1941, even 
alter appropriating $1 million for spe- 
cal contingencies, and making tax 
Provisions at a higher rate than in 
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1941. President F. G. Montague esti- 
mates 1942 net as between $1.80 and 
$1.90 per share. Long term debt, 
$11.5 million in 2 per cent notes due 
serially to 1951. Capital stock out- 
standing, 4,377,304 shares (par $15) ; 
recent price 24. 


Commercial Investment Trust: 
Because of the decline in its port- 
folio of installment receivables caused 
by wartime restrictions the company 
has reduced its branch offices by more 
than 30 per cent, and is taking a more 
active interest in the war effort 
through loans to industry and out- 
right investments in companies en- 
gaged in war production. Has paid 
dividends on the common every year 
since company was incorporated, al- 
though some adjustment in the cur- 
rent $3 rate may impend. Long term 
debt, $86.85 million. Stock outstand- 
ing, 94,941 shares of 5% per cent 
preferred; 3,539,938 shares of com- 
mon (no par); recent price of com- 
mon, 32. In December company 
paid off $5 million of 2 per cent notes 
due in 1951. 


Continental Can: Normally con- 
tributes one-fourth of the nation’s 
tin can output, and has diversified by 
manufacturing corrugated paper 
boxes, bottle caps, seals and can-mak- 
ing machinery. The company appears 
to have overcome the worst effects of 
the dislocation of its business caused 
by the tin situation and the elimina- 
tion of various sizes, but no actual 
details of its work in the war effort 
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have been released. Long term debt, 
$21 million. Capital stock outstand- 
ing, 2,853,970 shares (par $20) ; re- 
cent price, 30. 


Macy (R. H.): For the fiscal year 
ended January 26, 1943, sales of the 
New York store exceeded the $100 
million mark; sales of the three other 
stores—in Newark, N. J., Atlanta, 
Ga., Toledo, O.—aggregated $54 mil- 
lion in the preceding fiscal year but 
have not been reported for the latest 
period. Company also operates radio 
station WOR, New York City outlet 
of the Mutual chain. Business dates 
from 1858, but present company was 
incorporated in 1919. Management is 
progressive and dividends have been 
paid in every year since 1927. Long 
term debt, $22.9 million. Capital stock 
outstanding, 1,656,067 shares (no 
par); recent price, 24. 


Woolworth (F. W.): Sales for 
1942 totaled $423 million -against 
$377 million in 1941. Dividend rec- 
ord of company is unbroken since 
1912, and while no intimation of 
1942 earnings has been given, present 
dividend rate is regarded as well pro- 
tected. Long term debt, $19 million. 
Capital stock outstanding, 9,703,608 
shares (par $10); recent price, 33. 
On December 28, 1942, company 
paid off $5 million of 2% per cent 
debentures, anticipating maturities of 
1945, 1946 and 1947 and reducing 
1948 maturity to $1 million. 


10-yr. av. 

ISSUE 1931-1940. 
Borden Company....... $1.68 
Comm. Invest. Trust.... 4.04 
Continental Can ....... 
Macy (R. H.) & Co..... 2.23 
Woolworth (F. W.)..... 3.12 


b—6 mos. to June 30. 
g—No interim report. 


c—9 mos. to Sept. 30. e—6 mos. to Sept. 30. f-4 mos. to Aug. 1. 


FIVE ATTRACTIVE DIVIDEND PAYERS 


-——EARNINGS—— - DIVIDENDS— 


10-yr. av. Recent 

1941 1942 1931-1940 1941 1942 Price 
$1.88 b$0.77 $1.77 $1.40 $1.40 24 
478 3.10 298 400 300 32 
262 e158 214 200 1.25 30 
220 £0.12 218 200 167 24 
2.69 a 2.60 2.00 160 33 
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Bendix Aviation B 

Earnings after huge refunds and re- 
serves are not over-appraised around 
36. (Qu. div. reduced from $1 to 75 
cents in Dec.; ind. $3 per annum 
yields 8.3%.) Even after early con- 
tract refunds of $123 million ($58.20 
per share), the September year’s 
sales tripled to $459.2 million—twen- 
ty times that of pre-war levels, with 
a third of the increase in new devices 
it has itself developed since 1938. An- 
other $65.4 million ($30.95 per 
share) was set aside for refunds out 
of 1941-42 earnings, together with 
$21.61 vs. $1.14 per share income 
taxes and $1.51 vs. $1.13 contingen- 
cies, yet reported net held at $5.90 


vs. $6.30 per share. (Also FW, 
Sept. 16.) 
Carrier Corp. C+ 


Traded on the N. Y. Curb, stock 
appears reasonably priced around 9Y. 
Company reported a net of $1.33 per 
share on its capital stock in the fiscal 
vear ended October 31,compared with 
$1:31 a share in the preceding ten 
months (fiscal year changed). How- 
ever, this was after $3.44 vs. $1.68 
per share Federal tax reserves, the 
former including unspecified tax con- 
tingencies. As against $19.3 million 
vs. $14.9 million sales completed in 
1941-42, bookings equalled $34.5 
million vs. $20.4 million, and unfilled 
orders rose to $24.7 million from 
$10.2 million, or 142 per cent. Com- 
pany thus appears assured of high 
volume this year. (Also FW, July 
29.) 


Davison Chemical C+ 

Speculative positions may be main- 
tained, around 15, on improving divi- 
dend-paying ability, potentialities in 
diversification. (Single 60-cent July 
div. yields 4.1%.) After doubling re- 
ported earnings in the June fiscal 
year, to $2.58 from $1.27 per share, 
company nearly repeated in the initial 
fiscal (December) half, at $1.14 vs. 
64 cents per share, after unspecified 
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Ratings are from THE FINANCIAL Wor.p Inde- 
pendent Appraisals of Listed Stocks. Refer to 
individual Stock Factographs for further vital 
information and statistical data on these items. 


taxes. In December, construction was 
completed on the new $2 million 
DPC-financed plant, which is being 
operated for the Government. The 
fertilizer outlook is constructive for 
Davison, while other divisions are 
growing. (Also FW, Oct. 14.) 


Devoe & Raynolds “A” c+ 

Operating performance under 1942 
handicaps justifies retention around 
23. (Reg. $1 and 25-cent Dec. extra 
yield 5.4%.) Materials shortages, 
price pinches and war conversion re- 
duced November fiscal year sales 9.1 
per cent to $16.4 million and earnings 
to $5.03 from $7.08 per share on the 
combined “A” (voting) and “B” 
(non-voting) stocks. Promising new 
developments include reformulations 
of old products from non-critical ma- 
terials, one-coat Devopake (already 
its greatest single success), dehy- 
drated water-type Dehydray, synthet- 
ic Deraytex bristle, establishment of 
a domestic natural bristle industry 
and reclamation of used bristles. 
Devoe & Raynolds has served the 
U. S. through every war since the 
Revolution. 


Hercules Powder B+ 

Price of 77, around 1942-43 high, 
reflects unusual potentialities. (Paid 
60 cents in March, 50 cents each in 
June and Sept., 90 cents in Dec.; 
$2.50 total in 1942 yields 3.2%). 
Commercial and other explosives, 
once its principal business, now ac- 
count for about a fourth of the peace- 
time total, chemicals, synthetics, cel- 
lulose products and naval stores being 
other important lines. Now operating 
at capacity, company boosted 1942 
sales one-third to $114.4 million, held 
reported net at $3.81 vs. $4.23 per 
share after $15.23 vs. $10.48 Federal 
taxes, $1.14 vs. 38 cents contingen- 
cies. Last year, Hercules produced 
$57.9 million of war materials in gov- 
ernment works, supervised $188.2 
million government plant construc- 
tion. (Also FW, Nov. 18.) 


“Also FW” refers to the last previous item © 
in the magazine. 
and information regarded as reliable, but no 
responsibility is assumed for their accuracy. 


PRICES ARE AS OF THE CLOSING WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 10, 1943 


Opinions are based on data 


Motor Products C+ 
Encouraging results during con- 
version period warrant retention 0 
intermediate-term holdings at i, 
(Dec. 50-cent div. yields 4.7%.) June 
fiscal year earnings rose to $1.94 from 
$1.04 per share in 1940-41. The ini- 
tial December half of 1942-43, even 
after six times the U. S. and Canadian 
taxes ($4.68 vs. 74 cents per share), 
would have registered a further gain 
to $1.81 from $1.30 per share, but for 
special reserves of 46 cents against 
possible post-war adjustments and 2 
cents against inventories. President 
Lott reported September _ backlog 
over $40 million against the pre-cor- 
version sales peak of $19%4 million in 
1940-41. (Also FW, Oct. 7.) 


Mullins “B” C 

With price around 4, any holding 
of shares should be retained for better 
liquidating levels. Of an available 
$3.52 vs. $1.32 per share on its Clas 
“B” stock (there is no “A” outstan¢- 
ing), company set aside $2.24 per 
share last year as a contract renego- 
tiation reserve against nearly con 
pleted proceedings, yet its prelimi 
nary report indicated a net of $1.2 
vs. $1.32 per share after unspecified 
taxes. No mention had been made 0 
earlier absorption of any portion d 
this reserve, yet the December quar- 
ter alone netted 76 cents vs. 33 cents 
per share. Payments of $12.75 on tht 
preferred stock cleared arrears i! 
1942, and made a modest commot 
dividend a not too remote possibility: 


Nat’l Dept. Stores ¢ 

Earnings have been well sustainti 
and stock appears to be an early div- 
dend prospect; recent price, 8 
Subsidiaries operate fourteen depatt 
ment stores in Philadelphia, Pitts 
burgh, Detroit, Cleveland, Richmont, 
San Antonio, Atlanta, Wheeling, 
Houston, Memphis, Trenton at 
Portland (Ore.)—all industrial cet 
ters. In the fiscal year ended la 
month, sales are understood to hav 
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broken all former records and earn- 
ings apparently approximated 1941- 
42’; $2.70 per share. Management 
eliminated a common dividend re- 
striction by retiring half its preferred 
stock last year. Company’s inventory 
situation suggests fair merchandise 
supplies through spring. 


Northern Pacific 


C+ 


Continues an undervalued rail spec-' 


ulation, at about 8. (Single $1 pay- 
ment this month—first since 1932— 
yields 12.1%.) Company’s half-inter- 
est in Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
last year returned it the equivalent of 
$1.00 vs. 67 cents per share on its 
own stock, but this left an undistrib- 
uted equity of $4.61 vs. $1.37 per 
share. Without reflecting the latter, of 
course, system’s preliminary 1942 re- 


§ port indicates a net of $6.57 vs. $3.13 
Sper share. Northern Pacific’s equity is 


naturally strengthened by Burling- 
ton’s retained earnings, largely em- 
ployed in debt reduction. (Also FW, 
Nov. 11.) 


Outboard Marine C+ 

A duration speculation in an inter- 
mediate position, around 30. (Paid 50 
cents each Feb., May and Aug., 75 
cents in Dec.; $2.25 total yields 
7.5%.) Company made a striking 
showing on its less than 300,000 
equity shares in the December (initial 
fiscal) quarter. Net sales were five 
times as great as a year before, at 
$9.8 million ($16 million in all 1941- 
42). The three months’ earnings 
equalled $9.65 vs. $3.85 per share be- 
fore, $1.74 vs. 8 cents after income 
taxes of $6.90 vs. 7 cents and post- 


THE MOST ACTIVE STOCKS—WEEK ENDED 


war readjustment reserve of $1.01. 
Now entirely on war production, com- 
pany supplies aircraft instruments, 


Army-Navy outboards, fractional 
horsepower engines, etc. 
Remington Rand C+ 


A not unreasonably priced war-or- 
peace speculation at around 13, of- 
fering a good income return. (Paid 
85 cents in 1942; 25 cents in Jan., to 
pay 25 cents in Apr.; ind. $1 would 
yield 7.6%.) Although the nine 
months through December returned 
but $1.55 vs. $2.25 per share a year 
before, the December quarter made a 
better comparison at 52 vs. 60 cents 
per share. With transition to war 
production now an accomplished fact, 
heavy volume should more or less off- 
set higher costs and taxes. In the 
September twelvemonth, funded debt 
was reduced to $16.3 from $18 million. 


Revere Copper C 

A 1943 dividend possibility, stock 
is an attractive war beneficiary below 
7. During 1942, payments of $47.25 
on the 7 per cent and $10.50 on the 
5% per cent preferreds cleared all 
arrears and made possible early mod- 
est recognition of junior shareholders. 
It might first be wise to eliminate the 
7 per cent preferred at a cost of be- 
tween $2.2 million (current price) 
and $2.7 million ($110 redemption 
price) to save between 61% and 8 per 
cent, and perhaps to reduce $6.6 mil- 
lion First Mortgage 34s. Meanwhile, 
nine-month common earnings equal- 
led $11.62 vs. $8.11 before, $1.28 vs. 
$2.14 after Federal taxes. All produc- 
tion was for war by early last April, 


when company was expanding in 
aluminum forgings and alloyed steel 
tube. (Also FW, Nov. 4,) 


Spencer Kellogg B 

Around 24, an attractive specula- 
tion on understated earnings and lib- 
eral well-secured income return. 
(Paid 50 cents each Mar., June, and 
Sept., 40 cents in Dec.; $1.90 total 
yields 7.9%.) Even after $6.20 vs. 
$1.77 per share Federal taxes, the Au- 
gust fiscal year netted $5.41 vs. $3.66 
per share in 1940-41 before a $2.76 
per share write-down of foreign in- 
vestments and advances. The man- 
agement choose the ultra-conservative 
course of charging off this non-recur- 
ring and non-operating loss against 
current earnings, however, which were 
thus reported at $2.65 per share—a 
very favorable basis for comparison 
this year. (Also FW, Dec. 9.) 


United Merchants & M’frs C+ 

Quotations around 20 inadequately 
measure current dividend-paying abil- 
ity. ($1 reg. div. and extras of 50 
cents in June and 25 cents in Dec., 
totalling $1.75, yield 8.7%.) Com- 
pany’s subsidiaries manufacture cot- 
ton, rayon and other fabrics in this 
country, Canada and Argentina, pres- 
ently including substantial production 
for the U. S. Government. After net- 
ting $6.41 per share in the June fiscal 
year vs. $4.37 per share in 1940-41, 
company showed another increase in 
the December half, to $4.04 from 
$3.53 per share after $5.19 vs. $3.94 
Federal taxes. Interim results ex- 
clude 54 vs. 53 equities in undis- 
tributed net of unconsolidated com- 
panies. 
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Shares ,-—-Price—~ Net Shares -Price—~ Net 

Stock : Traded Open Last Change Stock : Traded Open Last Change 
Radio Corp. of America.... 123,500 6% 7% + % Omnibus Corporation ..... 34,700 63% + 
Varner Bros. Pictures..... 67,400 8% 9% +.% General Electric ........... 33,300 34% 343% + 
Curtis Publishing .......... 66,600 2% 3% + Willys-Overland Motors .. 31,900 3% 6+ 
nited Corporation ........ 57,400 % 11/16 +1/16 Socony-Vacuum Qil ....... 30,900 11% 11% + 
continental Motors ....... 56,100 43% 5% + % Budd (E. G.) Mfg.......... 30,800 3% 4 + 
Gair (Robert) 49,100 2% 3% + % 30,400 35 334% — 
Commonwealth & Southern 48,600 7/16 =15/32 +1/32 International Paper ....... 29,800 9% 10 + 
46,200 13% 14% + % Standard Brands .......... 29,700 5% 
44,100 % + Southern Pacific .......... 400 17% 17 
Paramount Pictures ....... 43,300 17% 17% + & Standard Oil California.... 29,000 30% 32 +. 
41,200 7 7% + % Consolidated Oil .......... 200 7% + 
. Central Railroad..... 37,700 12 123% + % 28,200 285% 30% + 
36,300 51 + Standard Gas & Elec. $4. pf. 28,200 2% 3% + 
Yeh Truck & Coach..... 35,900 15% 16% #=+ General Motors ........... 27,800 46% 47% + 
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PLAYING ‘Two youngsters with 
WITH little experience other 
FIRE than that acquired as 


glorified clerks of the 
Securities & Exchange Commission 
have drawn up a tentative plan to 
bar a stock market boom. If it were 
left to them they would use such 
methods as closing the New York 
Stock Exchange, banning all margin 
trading, forcing the purchase of equal 
amounts of Federal bonds with other 
stocks or bonds, and other balderdash 
of a similar crack-brained nature. 

Despite the fact that Chairman 
Purcell of the SEC has denied that 
the Commission has entertained any 
thought of closing the Exchange, 
some quarters feel that the fact the 
report was permitted to leak out in 
the press affords basis for the opinion 
that it may have constituted a trial 
balloon. 

How inane is the thought that se- 
curities are on the fringe of an in- 
flationary boom is proven by the fact 
that in each of the seven years prior 
to Pearl Harbor, the stock price aver- 
ages were considerably higher than 
they are now. On the basis of yields 
shown on even reduced dividends, 
they also are at subnormal levels, 
hence these young minds are looking 
far ahead of what could by any 
stretch of imagination be regarded as 
even the fringe of a boom. 


Within the memory of several gen- 
erations the Exchange has been closed 
only twice (except for a day at a 
time, and in commemoration of spe- 
cial events), in each case to save in- 
vestors from cruel sacrifices of their 
possessions because of the avalanche 
of uncontrollable liquidation. The 
President only a short while ago 
avowed he wanted free and untram- 
melled markets. Such markets fur- 


nish accurate measures of the Na- 
tion’s financial pulse. 

Moreover the SEC was created to 
protect investors, and were it to en- 
dorse any such proposal it would be- 
lie the purpose for which Congress 
created it. It would be playing with 
a consuming fire and would evoke the 
wrath of the people. But playing with 


fire is a temptation that immature 


minds of prankish children cannot re- 
sist. This is what has happened in 
this instance. 


DEWEY Congress in its more 
PROVIDES serious moods could 
A MODEL well study the budget 


that Governor Thom- 
as E. Dewey has drawn up for the 
Empire State. In a year when the 
finances of almost every individual— 
and even of the states and common- 
wealths—are undergoing a_ great 
strain, the amount to be raised is less 
than it was under his predecessor, the 
many state taxpayers "have been 
spared further hardships, every dollar 
of expenditure is carefully weighed 
and the final total still leaves the state 
with a surplus at the end. 

What Dewey has accomplished in 
New York State could serve in prin- 
ciple as an example for the Govern- 
ment, considering the general waste 
which has been permitted to prevail 
in our national financing the savings 
that could be effected would assume 
startling proportions. But it will take 
similar constructive minds to accom- 
plish it. And it all could be done with- 
out impairing in the slightest degree 
our war efforts. 

No better model for a national bud- 
get could be suggested than what the 
clear-headed youthful Governor of 
New York has provided for his own 
state. 


PAY AS The nearer the time 
YOU approaches for the ini- 
GO tial quarterly income 

tax payment, the greater 


becomes the apprehension of members 
of Congress over the possibility that 
a great number of taxpayers will find 
themselves unable to meet their 
obligations. 

There are two reasons for this 
shadow of defaults: It was only in 
the late months of 1942 when the cur- 
rent tax law was finally whipped into 
shape and consequently a great ma- 
jority of taxpayers (as is the habit 
of human nature) did not look far 
enough ahead to make their prepara- 
tions for payments. Moreover, this 
year there will be a vast number oi 
new taxpayers, estimated at around 
20 million, for whom it will be the 
first occasion to meet the tax collector, 
and they too have spent most of their 
last year’s earnings. 

These are some of the considere- 
tions that are responsible for the it- 
creased urge on the part of Congress 
to inaugurate a pay-as-you-go tax 
system, and explain why the idea is 
meeting with so much public support 
in all parts of the country. 

The Treasury remains reluctant to 
give the Rum! plan its whole-hearted 
support, and is proposing other varia 
tions of pay-as-you-go which would 
be much more burdensome to the tax- 
payer. But if the pressure continues 
as great as it is now it is difficult to 
see how it can continue much longet 
to condemn it. 

A pay-as-you-go plan, that is really 
“pay as you go,” is the only sount 
solution which has been advanced 
far to ease our army of taxpayers into 
a position of avoiding serious defaults 
in their indebtedness to the Treasury 
Department. 
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ere is the portfolio of an investor 
H who heretofore has followed an 
investment policy which is obviously 
not in accord with her requirements 
of safety and assured income. Living 
in a small western town and depen- 
dent upon the income from her in- 
vestments, she has been in no posi- 
tion to assume the risks of having 
practically all of her investment capi- 
tal in equities which for the most part 
are sensitive to fluctuations in the 
business cycle. 

There can be no argument about 
the necessity of adopting a more con- 
servative investment policy. But to 
convert the greater portion of capital 
now to the type of issue considered 
more suited to her objectives would 
require a sacrifice in income and re- 
move much of the potential benefit 
from the improved outlook for select- 
ed equities. The most practical course 
under existing conditions appears to 


| be a revision of holdings within the 


present framework so as to establish 
the program in better accord with 
probable developments over the pe- 
riod ahead, leaving for a later date a 
revision of investment policy along 
more conservative lines when a bet- 
ter opportunity to take this action 
should prevail. 


HEAVIEST COMMITMENT 


The original list showed a prepon- 
derant interest in General Motors, 
this commitment accounting for al- 
most 50 per cent of the portfolio’s 
market value. Such a preference for 
any particular issue, regardless of its 


| apparent attraction, throws an invest- 


ment program out of balance and 
leaves it more vulnerable to unpre- 
dictable developments. To effect a 
better distribution of capital, reduc- 
tion of this substantial commitment 
may well be undertaken. 

Two of the other equities in the 
original list, International Telephone 
and Pere Marquette Railway, are in 
the highly speculative category with 
resumption of dividends a rather re- 
mote possibility. Transfer of the pro- 
ceeds to less volatile equities on a 
dividend-paying basis will lessen the 
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PROPER TIMING FACTOR 
PORTFOLIO REVISION 


Although the needs of a particular individual may call 
for the application of a different investment policy, 
the element of timeliness is all important. 


risk factor while not detracting from 
enhancement possibilities. 

General Mills preferred is one of 
the few issues in the original list of 
the type which this investor should 
favor. Yet the present premium of 
seven points above call price provides 
a good opportunity to transfer to an- 
other sound preferred stock, thus 
taking advantage of the premium 
which would be lost if the stock were 
called for redemption. 

In contrast to the large commit- 
ment in one issue is the nominal 
holding in Irving Trust which for 
this reason has been sold, not because 


By Ralph E. Bach 


Manager, Financial World Research Bureau 


of any reflection on its investment 
attraction under certain conditions 
and for certain types of investment 
portfolios. 

Through reinvestment of the pro- 
ceeds of these sales as outlined, the 
portfolio will be improved with re- 
spect to distribution of capital, in- 
come will be increased substantially 
and capital enhancement opportuni- 
ties will still be quite promising. 
These changes should facilitate the 
ultimate conversion of the major por- 
tion of capital to securities which are 
inherently more in keeping with this 
investor’s objectives. 


THE ORIGINAL PORTFOLIO 
Par Amount 
or Number Recent Recent 
of Shares ISSUE Price Value Income 
; Baltimore & Ohio “A” 1995......... 36 $720 $100 
10 shs. General Mills 5% pfd............... 132 1,320 50 
60 shs. Tide Water Associated Oil.......... 11 660 36 
she. General Motors cee 47 9,400 400 
100 shs. International Tel. & Tel............ 74 750 
100 shs. Pere Marquette Ry................. 514 550 
50 shs. Consolidated Edison ............... 17 850 80 
GO che. Natiomal Biscuit 17 1,020 72 
40 shs. Goodyear Tire & Rubber........... 27 1,080 60 
SALES PURCHASES 
Number Number 
oO Recent of Recent 
Shares ISSUE Value Income Shares ISSUE Value Income 
10 shs. General Mills 5% 15 shs. Champion Paper & 
$1,320 $50 Fibre 6% pfd....... $1,500 $90 
150 shs. (part) General Mo- 40 shs. Electric Storage Bat- 
10 shs. Irving Trust ........ 130 6 98 she, United Casken ..... 1400 75 
100 shs. International Tel. & 40 shs. Montgomery Ward.. 1,480 80 
Caterpillar ‘Tractor.. 1,508 70 
$9,800 $356 $9,685 $595 
Note:—Changes outlined in these discussions are not intended to be general in scope; they 
are designed to fit individual cases. Readers are cautioned against construing them as general 
buying or selling advices with respect to the specific issues recommended for purchase or sale. 
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Dividends continue supported by good margins of 
coverage and strong treasury positions. 


ae War I tremendously stim- 
ulated the growth of the then 
generation-old safety razor and blade 
industry, which continued pretty 
well through the 1920s. The original- 
ly high profit margins naturally at- 
tracted growing competition with the 
expirations of many basic and im- 
portant improvement patents from 
time to time thereafter. 

At first, competition arose largely 
from small marginal producers, often 
operating locally and not always as 
quality-scrupulous as were the estab- 
lished entities with nationally adver- 
tised products. Then, almost coin- 
cidentally with and thus aggravating 
the effects of the depression, came a 
new type of entrant into the field with 
the development of the electric dry 
shaver. Despite the handicap of a 
high initial cost, the newcomer at- 
tained a sales volume of nearly 1.6 
million units by 1937—incidentally, 
not since closely approached. 


SAFETY FIRST 

In that year, of a total of about 
12.2 million razors of all types pro- 
duced, it is estimated that over 86 per 
cent was accounted for by safety, 13 
per cent by electric and less than 1 
per cent by old-fashioned straight 
razors, still the professional barber’s 
standby. 

Blades furnish the industry’s bread 
and butter, and are several times as 
important in dollar volume as are the 
razor frames themselves. And it is 
noteworthy that, notwithstanding the 
inroads of the electric razor, Bureau 
of Commerce figures on blade produc- 
tion successively increased from the 
initially reported 708 million in 1931 
to about 1,900 million in 1939 and 
2,400 million in 1941. On the other 
hand, the effect of keen competition 
was evident in a sharply contrasting 
$10.3 million (37 per cent) decline in 
dollar volume of production between 
1931 and 1939 (last reported), the 
equivalent of a 76.6 per cent drop in 
the unit value. 

World War II brings a new flood 
of volume for the armed forces, but 
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this time it is accompanied by an 
economy that has completely sus- 
pended production of civilian razors, 
materially reduced civilian blade out- 
put, slashed export allowances, in- 


volved at least temporary losses of. 


some and segregation of other foreign 
assets and markets, and brought man- 
power shortages and profit pinches. 
However, a glance at the subjoined 
tabulation will show that the over-all 
balance of influences, with special war 
production an increasing factor, has 
left the earning power of the leaders, 
at least so far, unimpaired at substan- 
tially over last year’s dividend dis- 
bursements. Excellent treasury posi- 
tions are still an added element of 
protection. 

Two companies are reputed to ac- 
count for about three-fourths of the 
country’s safety razor and blade busi- 
ness. The pioneer Gillette consider- 
ably more than doubled American’s 
dollar sales in 1941, but on a per- 
share basis, the latter had a 51.9 per 
cent advantage because of its more 
conservative capitalization. American 
has the additional advantage of free- 
dom from preferred stock, whereas 
Gillette has first to earn about $1.5 
million (6.5 per cent of 1941 sales) 
for preferred dividends. 

This explains why American’s 16.9 


RAZOR SHARES OFFER LIBERAL YIELDS 


per cent operating profit margin afte 
costs and expenses produces higher 
earnings, enables larger dividends and 
supports a better price range for its 
equity shares than does Gillette’s 359 
per cent margin. Moreover, the dif. 
ference in normal profit margins 
explains American’s ability to take on 
large war business, carrying limited 
markups, to better advantage than 
Gillette, as reflected in the former's 
nine months’ net of $1.17 vs. 45 cents 
as against the latter’s 58 vs. 60 cents 
per share. 

Gillette’s working capital coming 
into 1942 approximated $5 million 
and its $7.8 million current assets 
($4.4 million cash and tax notes) 
contrasted with $2.8 million current 
liabilities. American’s working capi- 
tal was $3.6 million and its $4.9 mil- 
lion current assets ($1.1 million cash, 
securities, etc.) contrasted with $14 
million current liabilities. 


FOREIGN MARKETS 


Each company has actively devel- 
oped foreign markets in the past, 
but American derived about 21 per 
cent of its 1940 net income therefrom, 
to Gillette’s 43 per cent. Each was 
then already affected by the war 
abroad, each now includes foreign 
profits only as received, and suffered 
a further contraction in the propor- 
tion during 1941. Everything else 
being equal, Gillette naturally stands 

(Please turn to page 27) 


STATISTICS : 


*$5 cumulative. 


Long-Term Debt ................. 
Preterred Slaves 
Common Shares 


Common Earnings, 1940 ......... 
Common Earnings, 1941 ......... 
Common Earnings, 9 mos. 1941 .. 
Common Earnings, 9 mos. 1942 .. 


SAFETY RAZOR COMPARISONS 


American Gillette 
aes None None 
None *296,451 
523,400 1,998,769 
$9,066,811 $22,792,520 
$17.32 $11.40 
$0.73 $0.55 
1.27 0.81 
0.45 0.60 
ees 1.17 0.58 
ees $0.50 $0.45 
0.75 0.45 
1034 6% 
43% 

10 6 
7.5% 7.5% 


De 
‘ 
) 
2’ 
ae Sales per Common Share......... 
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Industrial prices again move into new high territory, as the 
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prospect. 


ACCOMPANIED BY excellent news from the war 
arenas, industrial stocks have continued their climb 
and penetrated into further new territory, with 
trading volume remaining above the average for 
recent months. Whether the latest military develop- 
ments have given rise to too much optimism con- 
cerning shortening of the war, only time will be 
able to tell. But the fact remains that the so-called 
"peace" issues have been among the leaders of 
the rise. 


IN WASHINGTON, at any rate, it would seem 
that hopes of an imminent termination of the war 
are not being held in high quarters, with steps being 
taken at long last to place labor on as close to an 
"all-out" basis as could perhaps be expected from 
a pro-labor administration. As would be expected 
under the circumstances, the 48-hour work week for 
war industry centers will involve time-and-a-half for 
the extra eight hours, which in effect will mean an- 


other net increase of about six per cent in wage ~ 


costs. The immediate effect will be inflationary, in- 
asmuch as the workers’ purchasing power is further 
increased by just that much. But from a longer 
range standpoint the result may tend to be to 
forestall (or at least postpone) demands for even 
greater wage boosts. 


IN OTHER directions, also, it would appear that the 


Administration may be modifying its labor ideas. 


somewhat, in realization of the tragic consequences 
bound to be brought upon us by policies which 
foster a race between wages and prices. The forces 
which already have been set in motion assure an 
upward trend of the price level for a very con- 
siderable time to come. The question of whether 
this is to continue in more or less orderly fashion, 
or whether it is likely to get out of hand, will find 
at least a partial answer in the outcome to the wage 
negotiations between the coal mine owners and the 
unions this spring, and this is bound to depend in 
part upon the actions of the Administration itself in 
the meantime. 


EARLY INDICATIONS are that industrial earning 


rail average hovers around a triple peak. New gains in 


power for last year will be found to have declined 
less than 30 per cent from 1941 levels, in spite of 
the record-breaking high tax structure which took 
such a large proportion of the profits of many com- 
panies. It is of more than passing significance that 
a drop of 27 per cent would leave aggregate earn- 
ings at about the same level as that of 1939, a year 
when the industrial price average ranged from 1|21 
to 155, against 126 at the present time. 


AFTER MAKING a new high for 1942-1943, the 
rail stock average has turned reactionary, although 
still not far from its recent peak. This action has 
given market technicians little grounds for en- 
couragement, and failure to break decisively out 
of the 29-30 zone calls to mind the fact that previous 
year highs have been in just this vicinity. Thus, last 
year's high was 29.28, the high for 1941 was 30.88, 
and for 1940 it was 32.67. However, not only have 
the country's railroads greatly improved their finan- 
cial position since 1940 and 1941, but railroad earn- 
ing power is considerably higher than has been 
seen in over a decade. Action by the ICC on 
pleas for rate reductions (which are expected to be 
denied) could well be a signal for further gains by 
this group, despite the possibility that wages may 
have again to be increased slightly. 


AVERAGE INDUSTRIAL stock prices have now risen 
35 per cent since their lows of last spring, the only 
interruption being a 3.20 point reaction in Novem- 
ber. On the face of it, this might be regarded as 
a temporarily uncomfortable position. But the fact 
of the matter is that there are virtually no weakly 
held stocks in margin accounts, because there are so 
very few margin traders. Compared with previous 
standards, trading volume still is subnormal—in fact, 
in recent months it has been averaging less than it 
did in 1923, just two decades ago. In other direc- 
tions, also, signs of excesses are completely lacking. 
The indications are, therefore, that when the ex- 
pected technical adjustment comes, it will be of 
short duration and important only as an opportunity 
for new buying. 

—Written February 10; Richard J. Anderson. 
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LAST YEAR’S EARNINGS: Annual reports cover- 
ing operations for 1942 are now beginning to ap- 
pear in volume, and as previously indicated, declines 
from year-ago levels are the rule. As a matter of 
fact, of the first 72 industrial companies to issue 
their statements, only ten were able to improve 
upon their 1941 showings. An interesting thing 
about this select little group is the wide range of 
industrial activities represented: a large cigarette 
company, several coal miners, a proprietary medi- 
cine manufacturer, a baker, and a textile making up 
most of the list. Aggregate net earnings reported 
by the 72 companies came to approximately $316 
million as against $436 million for the previous year, 
an indicated decline of 27!/> per cent. The ex- 
planation for that drop is, of course, the higher tax 
rates now prevailing. With Congress this year ex- 
pected to vote only moderate further increases in 
corporate rates, if any at all, the prospect is that 
1943 industrial earning power will undergo no such 
shrinkage as that witnessed for 1942. As for the 
railroads, last year these experienced their best 
ezrnings in a long period. While repetition of those 
gains is not to be expected this year, earnings 
should at least hold close to the average 1942 levels. 


INVESTMENT COMPANY RESULTS: A suffi- 
_ cient number of investment trust year-end state- 
ments have now been published to give some indi- 
cation of the performance of the field as a whole 
last year. Individual results of course varied widely, 
but as might naturally be assumed virtually all were 
able to show a net asset figure for their common 
shares in excess of the indicated value a year 
earlier. A dozen or so of the leaders showed an 
average increment of about |2 per cent, only frac- 
tionally less than the year's net gain by Standard's 
90-stock average, for example. Interestingly enough, 
most of the shares of the investment company 
group continue to be quoted at discounts from 
indicated liquidating value, some by quite substan- 
tial percentages. 


RECORD ’42 CONSTRUCTION: The volume of 
new construction last year established an all-time 
record, and was nearly double that of 1940 (which 
in turn was the best in a decade). Private con- 
struction accounted for only $2.9 billion of last 


year's $13.5 billion total, as against $5.2 billion out — 


of 1941's $11.1 billion aggregate. But the drop in 
that category was more than offset by the tremen- 
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CURRENT 
TRENDS 


dous expansion in public construction, which rose 
nearly $5 billion to $10.6 billion. Thus, in the past 
two years nearly $16!/5 billion of public works have 
been completed, the great bulk of which has been 
for war (or related) purposes. This phase of the 
war program will probably be largely completed 
during the current year, privately financed factory 
expansion has undoubtedly passed its peak for the 
duration, and there is unlikely to be any great re- 
laxation on restrictions against residential building 
in non-defense areas. The prospects are, therefore, 
that 1942 marked a peak for the construction in- 
dustry that will stand for considerable time to come. 
But as to postwar prospects, building materials 
companies should be in good position from several 
angles, one being the demand for new residences 
that is likely to develop as a result of the bans 
now in force. The matter of plant conversion to 
peacetime activities, moreover, will pose no prob- 
lems. 


GOOD PLANT FOOD OUTLOOK: The fertilizer 
industry's fiscal year runs from July | to the follow- 
ing June 30, and because of the highly seasonal 
nature of the demand for its products, the great 
bulk of each year's business is done in the January- 
April period. The first month of this year's active 
selling season saw indicated sales in the 17 impor- 
tant states of 1.09 million tons as against 1.16 mil- 
lion tons for January of last year. However, aggre- 
gate sales for the first seven months of the indus- 
try's fiscal period, amounting to 2.44 million tons, 
are eight per cent ahead of the volume a year ago, 
and a number of factors suggest that February, 
March and, perhaps, April, can be expected to 
bring further gains. First is the expanded farm pro- 
duction being called for by the Government, which 
will call for even larger use of plant food. Second 
is the materially higher level of farm income, which 
in the past has always constituted a very important 
influence on the fertilizer sales curve. Under pres- 
ent conditions, that recurrent plague of the industry 
—price cutting—will doubtless be conspicuous by 
its absence. 


HIGH STEEL RATE: The steel ingot production 
rate continues to hold around 99!/, per cent of 
theoretical capacity, with some districts exceeding 
the 100 per cent level (St. Louis, for instance, at 
106.5 per cent). Virtually every pound of steel pro- 
duced is of course going into war uses. Trade ob- 
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servers are of the opinion that some slackening of 
activity at various centers will soon become neces- 
sary in order to make essential repairs, and that 
therefore the industry's overall rate will soon de- 
cline temporarily. But the wartime prospect is for 
demand to continue to run ahead of output, and 
thus under present conditions the biggest single 
determinant of steel company earnings will remain 
the tax situation. 


HOSIERY SHIPMENTS HOLD: There are few 
industries that have been more fundamentally af- 
fected by the war than that of hosiery manufac- 
ture. But despite all the shifts and changes that 
have had to be made, unit production has con- 
tinued to hold up well as compared with year- 
earlier levels. Shipments of all types of hose in 
December were 4.2 per cent up from the total for 
the same 1941 month, a slight dip in women's 
hosiery being more than offset by a larger volume 
of half hose and similar types. Some of the shifts 
that have occurred in the field are shown by the 
following: Whereas silk was of course predominant 
in the manufacture of women's stockings in more 
normal times, in December more than 86 per cent 
of the women's hosiery shipped by the industry 
was of rayon construction. And while in the same 
month of 1941 (when nylon was beginning to get 
into its swing) shipments included more than a mil- 
lion dozen pairs of all-nylon and part-nylon, for the 
latest month this type had dropped to less than 
64,000 pairs. Cotton continues to find few friends 
among the women, this material accounting for less 
than 9 per cent of December's aggregate (despite 
the fact that cotton accounted for 82 per.cent of 
all the fibre consumed in this country last year). 


BUSINESS BRIEFS: Republic Steel's DPC com- 
mitments were raised by $23 million to a total of 
$791/, million. .. . U. S. Steel's National Tube sub- 
sidiary's production for the Texas-East Coast pipe- 
line is running at a record pace of 5.8 miles daily. 
. . « Newsprint use to be cut another 10 per cent 
April |, says WPB. . . . General Motors’ Chairman 


THIS WEEK'S HIGH GRADE 
SECURITY SELECTION 


For those who require a relatively high degree 
of safety regardless of yield, or the longer term 
effects of any sustained trend toward higher oe 
rates, one bond or preferred stock is selected ea 
week. While many individuals will regard the 
returns thereon as inadequate for their purposes, 
these issues will be suitable for those to 
conservatism is essential. 


The selection this week: 


Market Call 
Issue Price Price Yield 
General Foods $4.50 cum. 


Young sees five- to seven-month lull for American 
business, then two or three years of intense indus- 
trial activity, after the war. . . . Sears, Roebuck's 
January sales off 18.6 per cent from year before. 
. . . General Tire & Rubber signs to operate a gov- 
ernment synthetic rubber plant to be completed in 
Texas in June. . . . Firestone puts second govern- 
ment synthetic rubber plant into operation (first was 
in May). . . . Philip Morris negotiates with bankers 
to underwrite 105,176 additional common shares. 


WASHINGTON TRENDS: Merchant Marine now 
converted 41 per cent to the Army, |3 per cent to 
the Navy, 30 per cent to lend-lease, 16 per cent to 
other essential shipping. . . . All producers of more 
than 8,000 pounds of Cheddar cheese monthly or- 
dered to set aside half for the Government... . 
Gross farm income in 1942 now estimated by Agri- 
culture Department at $18.7 billion—2!/> per cent 
above September estimates — largely because of 
heavy cow and ewe sales. . . . December traffic on 
rural roads nearly halved, as counted by 43 State 
highway departments. . . . Consumer pastry (other 
than cookies) costs rise 5 to 15 per cent through 
ceiling formula revision. . . . Over $20 million of 
WPA equipment is being converted to the war pro- 
gram. 
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‘Purchases of speculative — should be made only when con- 
sistent with policies outlined in “Market Outlook" on page 15. 


SELECTED 
ISSUES 


The issues listed here do not constitute all of the purchase recommendations made from time to time by FINANCIAL 
WORLD, nor is it intended that one's holdings hr necessarily be confined exclusively to these securities. This service 
is to be regarded as supplementary to various other features which appear each week in the columns of this magazine. 


The selections in this department are based on studies of values, individually considered in relation 
to long-term trends, and are not to be regarded as trading advices or as short-term recommendations. 
Notice is given—together with reasons for change—when issues on this page are dropped from the list. 


BONDS PREFERRED STOCKS 
These bonds can be used to form an investment portfolio These are good grade issues and suitable for investment 
backlog. While not all are of the 0 aaa they are purposes for income. 
nably safe as to interest and principal. 
FOR INCOME Recent Current Call Cons. Edison (N. Y.) $5 cum...... 9 5.21% 105 
Great Northern Ry. gen. 5s, ‘73... 97 5.16% Not Pure Oil 5% cum. conv........... 95 5.26 105 
Louis. & Nashville ref. 4//2s, 2003.. 96 4.69 105 Reynolds Metals cum....... 87 6.32 107!/p 
Pennsylvania R.R. deb. 4/2s,'70... 91 4.95 102',, Union Pacific R.R.4% non-cum.... 85 4.71 Not 
Western Maryland Ist 5's, ‘77. o. 98 5.61 105 FOR PROFIT 
FOR PROFIT ———— —— dividends and prospects of appreciation 
Atlantic Coast Line Ist 4s, '52.... 88 4.55 Not ore 
Atch., Top. & S. F.5% non-cum... 72 6.94 Not 
Chic., Burlington & Quincy Ist & Chicago Pneu. Tool $3 cum. conv. 38 7.89 55 
78 Goodrich (B.F.) $5 cum......... 87 5.75 100 
N. Y., Chic. & St. Louis ref. 4/2s,'78 67 6.72 102 Radio Corp. $3.50 Ist cum........ 63 5.56 100 
Southern Pacific coll. 4s, '49...... 80 5.00 100 Youngstown Sheet & T. 5!/2% cum. 85 6.47 105 


COMMON STOCKS FOR INCOME 


While these issues are listed primarily because of their income characteristics, most of them are by no means devoid of 
potentialities of market appreciation over the longer term. Issues of this type should constitute the larger portion of the stock 
commitments held by the average investor, with only secondary place accorded the “business cycle" types of shares. 


Recent ——Dividend—— -——Earning Recent ——Dividend—— -——Earnings—— 
: Price 1941 1942 1941 "i942 Price 1941 1942 1941 1942 
Adams-Millis........... 26 $1.25 $1.75 $4.00 b$!.95 May Department Stores. 43 $3.00 $3.00 $4.10 £$3.76 
Amer. Machine & Fdry... 13 0.94 0.80 1.37 b0.56 Melville Shoe ......... 27 2.25 2.00 2.64 b1.05 
American News ........ 29 1.80 1.80 2.65 b1.36 Murphy (G.C.) ....... 66 4.00 3.50 7.20 5.33 
Borden Company ...... 24 1.40 1.40 1.88 60.77 National Dairy Products. 16 0.80 0.80 1.97 b0.87 
Carolina, Clinch. & Ohio. 90 Socony Vacuum ........ 0.50 0.50 
Chesapeake & Ohio.... 37 3.50 3.50 5.79 4.18 Standard Oil of Calif.... 32 1.50 1.50 2.30 1.65 
Continental Can ....... 30 2.00 1.25 2.62 xI.88 Underwood Elliott Fisher. 45 3.50 2.50 5.09 cl.55 
Elec. Storage Battery.... 35 2.50 2.00 3.65 b1.03 Union Pacific R.R....... 85 600 6.00 I1.19 26.14 
Gen'l| Amer. Transport.. 41 °3.00 2.00 3.75 2.31 United Fruit .......... 66 4.00 3.75 5.28 3.41 
Macy (R. H.) ......... 24 2.00 1.67 £2.20 e0.12 Woolworth (F. W.)..... 33 «200 1.60 2.69 


t—Dividend guaranteed by Atlantic Coast Line and Louisville & Nashville. b—Half year. c—Nine months. e—Six 
months to August |. f—Fiscal years ended January 31, 1941 and 1942. x—i2 months ended September 30. 


BUSINESS CYCLE STOCKS 


Issues included in this group obviously involve varying degrees of speculative risk, but their price potentialities are such as to 
warrant their inclusion in diversified portfolios. 


STOCKS Recent ——Dividend—— -——Earnings—— STOCKS Recent ——Dividend—— 


Price 1941 1942 1941 1942 Price 1941 1942 1941 1942 
American Brake Shoe.... 34 $2.20 $1.70 $3.56 c$2.10 Homestake Mining ..... 35 $4.50 $3.75 $2.83 b$I.14 
American Car & Foundry. 29 ... 12.09 b20.71 Kennecott Copper ..... 31 3.25 3.00 74.55 bt2.03 
Anaconda Copper...... 26 2.50 2.50 {5.01 cf3.17 Lima Locomotive ....... 29 &.. 
Atchison, Topeka & S. F.. 47 2.00 6.00 9.90 ¢16.65 Louisville & Nash. R.R... 65 7.00 7.00 16.65 8.71 
Bethlehem Steel ........ 59 6.00 6.00 9.35 6.32 McCrory Stores ........ 13 1.25 1.00 2.24 x2.21 
23 2.25 2.00 2.83 1.56 Mesta Machine ........ 28 2.25 2.87'/2 3.61 
Climax Molybdenum ... 42 3.20 3.20 3.55 3.54 National Acme ........ 17 2.00 2.00 6.29 4.53 
Commercial Solvents.... 11 0.55 0.60 0.99 0.63 New York Air Brake... .. 30 3.00 2.00 5.05 2.57 
Crown Cork & Seal..... 22 1.00 0.50 4.68 1.88 Pennsylvania Railroad... 25 2.00 2.50 3.98 4.58 
East. Gas & Fuel 6% pfd. 25 2.25 3.00 6.34 y5.07 12 0.50 0.50 2.86 bl.21 
Freeport Sulphur ....... 37. 2.00 3.95 3.05 Thompson Products ..... 27 1.50 5.36 4.62 
General Electric........ 34 1.40 1.40 1.98 1.06 Tide Water Asso. Oil... 11 1.00 0.70 2.09 1.29 
Glidden Company...... 17 1.50 0.80 3.08 kI.70 Timken Roller Bearing... 43 3.50 2.00 3.92 cl.98 


Great Northern Ry. pfd.. 24 2.00 2.00 6.72 c6.06 U.S. Steel............ 51 4.00 4.00 10.43 5.39 


+—Before depletion. b—Half year. c—Nine months. h—Fiscal year to April 30, 1942. k—Fiscal years to October 31, 1942 
and 1941. x—1I2 months ended June 30. _— months to November 30. 
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CAPITOL TIDES 


VIEWS AND PREVIEWS 
FROM WASHINGTON 


SWEDEN SCOFFS at Germany’s 
“Bolshevist Peril”. Her Social- 
Demokraten editorializes “Germany 
hasn’t convinced the world of her ca- 
pacity, or will, to ward off the Bol- 
shevik danger . . . has shown itself 
only capable of extinguishing the 
freedom of several small countries 
... The German idea of saving the 
Continent is not attracting the sev- 
eral small states which are still free’. 
Her Svenska Dagbladet observes 
“The neutrals . .. remember the 
quite different utterances Germany 
made when Ribbentrop concluded his 
pact with Soviet Russia.” 


Germany mourns—its lost 330,000- © 


man Sixth Army m what has been 
called “one of the great military dis- 
asters of history”, while Russia pro- 
ceeds to force her 200,000-man West- 
ern Caucasus Army into, at best, a 
“reverse Dunkirk”. 


INSIDE TIPS? Along with gen- 
eral commendation of OPA Chief 
Brown for his promptness in fore- 
stalling a serious civilian shortage by 
rationing shoes, comes a wave of in- 
dignation at an apparent news leak 
benefiting “insiders.” As usual, the 
newspapers kept the Government’s 
secret-—one OPA official is quoted as 
not knowing of a single one that 
“even hinted at it” because they 
seemed to realize this “would tend to 
nullify the purpose of the order which 
is, of course, to provide an adequate 
supply of shoes for everyone”. But 
New York’s Mayor LaGuardia (why 
was he “in the know”, anyway?) is 
felt to have started a stampede to 
shops open on Sunday by predicting 
an early rationing order over the 
municipal radio and admonishing 
against “any unnecessary walking.” 


Meanwhile, according to a quick 
survey in Washington that Sunday, 
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years 


in every instance checked the deal- 
ers said that “buyers appeared to be 
government officials or employees’. 


INDUSTRIAL DRAFT, of both 
men and women, in the 18-65 and 
18-50 age groups, respectively, finally 
has been introduced in the lower 
house by Rep Wadsworth (R., N. 
Y.) and in the upper by Senator 
Austin (R., Vt.). The sponsorship 
is enough to have carried the pro- 
posed National War Service Act into 
the newspaper headlines, but the con- 
sensus among the informed is that 
the measure is too drastic for serious 
consideration. Actually, emphasis on 
the industrial manpower shortage 
seems rather to have strengthened 
the movement to limit the size of the 
armed forces. 


Sen. Downey (D., Cal.), for ex- 
ample, would immediately halt all 
military inductions, claiming there al- 
ready are under arms more men than 
we can transport and maintain 
abroad. This extreme, too, appears 
foredoomed. 


FINLAND SMARTS at Goering’s 
reference to the Russo-Finnish War 
as “perhaps the cleverest and greatest 
camouflage in world history”. For- 
mer Foreign Minister Erkko’s Hel- 
sinki Sanomat taunts that Russia 
could have been vanquished during 
that war “much more easily than two 
afterwards”. Many Finns 
charge German aid to Russia was a 
factor in their discomfiture. 


Italy “averts ossifwcation”—by a 
drastic cabinet shake-up, including 
the ousting of Mussolini's own son- 
in-law, Count Ciano, as Foreign Min- 
ister. However, Ciano’s subsequent 
appointment as envoy to the Vatican 
is construed by many as designed to 
place him where he can sue for peace. 


OFF THE RECORD, Washington 
is saying: “Total war advocates”, 
one commentator aptly puts it, “find 
themselves fighting a second front at 
home”... An investigating Congress 
eyes Vice-President Wallace’s BEW 
for attempts to rush postwar policies 
into effect . . . Ruml was cross-ex- 
amined like a criminal defendant 
when he made his recent appearance 
in Washington . . . His plan, practi- 
cally, will nevertheless prevail, with 
“forgiveness” extended to the groups 
representing density of voting popu- 
lation . . . Some concern is felt about 
Russia’s unexpressed war and peace 
objectives . . . Giraud’s strength is in 
his ability to a:m six times as many 
Frenchmen as de Gaulle—around a 
quarter million against 40,000... 
Once the “pay-as-you-go” matter is 
cleared up, the retail sales tax should 
gather momentum... ESB Chief 
Byrnes’ handling of current excessive 
labor demands will show what to ex- 
pect or not to expect of inflation con- 
trol in the future. 


—By Theodore K. Fish. 


The harder you work. 
the More 


By Edmund Jacobson, M. D. 


War nerves? Upset? Can’t sleep? 
This book by a famous doctor, who 
has helped thousands, shows you 
how to stand up under today’s kill- 
ing pace through relaxation, 
without drugs or medicine of any 
sort. It gives you his amazing 
method in full detail, with many 
photographic illustrations. Over 50,- 
000 copies sold, many 
mendation of physicians. _ 
tion shows how to maintain healthy 
nerves during wartime. Postpaid $1.75 


WHITTLESEY HOUSE 
McGraw-Hill Bldg. New York 
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Synthetics 

Newest use for “Avisco,” high- 
tenacity viscose rayon staple fibre of 
American Viscose Corporation, will 
be in making incandescent mantles 
for kerosene lamps—scarcity of im- 
ported ramie from the Orient brought 
the substitute to the fore. . . . Inability 
of Archer-Daniels-Midland to obtain 
flaxseed from Argentina has forced 
the company to turn to other raw 
materials in making edible oils—once 
again soybeans have filled the bill and 
kept the processing plants going. .. . 
Toughest yet in steering wheels for 
military vehicles, trucks and tractors 
will be molded from waste pieces of 
California redwood—Pacific Lumber 
Company supplies the scrap and 
Sheller Manufacturing Company han- 
dies the production. . . . A synthetic 
solution for treating sheepskin jackets 
of the type used by the Army and 
Navy will be introduced by Rohm & 
Haas—it is a transparent liquid 
which waterproofs the leather and 
makes it resistant to oil and gas... 


By Weston Smith 


wag war casualty —the 
lady who has to see all the 


styles because she is going to buy 
a couple of pairs. 


Ersatz pails and shovels to replace 
the tin variety used at the beaches by 
the youngsters have been announced 
by Reuben H. Lilja & Company— 
they are made of moistureproof fibre- 
broad, heavy enough to withstand 
rough use. . . . Newest in synthetic 
shellac is being processed by Rudd 
Lacquer Corporation under the name 
of ‘Special-lac”—‘“just as good as the 
naturai product” is no boast, for the 
new synthetic has identical appear- 
ance, body and drying qualities, and 
is available in white and orange. 


He likes Railroads, Gold Mines and 


Old 


Schenley, America’s Best-liked BOND. 


Straight Bourbon Whiskey - 100 Proof - This Whiskey is 6 Years Old - Stagg-Finch Distillers Corp., W. Y. C. 


Office Offerings 


More will be heard of the all-elec- 
tric typewriter that will feature the 
postwar office equipment field—an 
array of warning lights will indicate, 
as the margin is approached, when 
the proper column is in line for tabu- 
lating and, as the bottom of the paper 
is reached. .. . Hinde & Dauch Paper 
has perfected a paperboard filing cab- 
inet with a patented “draw pull” 
which permits easy sliding—a special 
coating under the drawer does the 
trick. ... A suitable replacement for 
rubber bands is being featured by 
Bankers Box Company—the unit is 
comprised of a string and fastening 
gadget and can be applied as quickly 
as an elastic band... . “Env-O-Let- 
ters” are the latest in Wessel Com- 
pany’s business stationery, each sheet 
of which folds in such a way to form 
its own envelope—unlike the usual 
type, these are blocked in 24 sheets 
to the pad... . A simulated leather 
cover for Ration Book No. 2 has been 
styled by Stationers Specialty Com- 
pany for distribution through office 
supply stores and stationers—slogan: 
“Every Person in America Is a Pros- 
pect.” 


Digestibles 


Coffee without caffein can be man- 
ufactured more quickly and economi- 
cally by a new hot water method, the 
patents for which have been assigned 
to General Foods — previous treat- 
ments required long periods of steam- 
ing which carried off not only the 
caffein, but the natural wax, while 
the new process does the same job 
quicker, leaving in all flavoring in- 
gredients. ... American Can has de- 
veloped an all-paperboard container 
with a resealing cover which is suit- 
able for many food products which 
have been customarily packed in tin 
cans—it is now being tested by Jewel 
Tea for its “Pud-N-Pie” dessert mix- 
ture. .. . Newest in dehydrated foods, 
listed by the WPB for consumption 
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by troops overseas, is pre-cooked rice 
pudding, complete with raisins, sugar, 
spices and vanilla flavoring — only 
water and heat are required to trans- 
form the dried-out mixture to a tasty 
dessert. . . . Latest entrant in the 
breakfast food field is New Richmond 
Mills which is primarily a flour, feed 
and seed producer — initial offering 
will be a rolled wheat cereal. ... 
Quick-frozen dog food, combining 
horse meat with essential vitamins 
and minerals, is the newest in bal- 
anced diets to replace the prewar 
canned pet foods—the H. A. Nieman 
Company will feature it as a “scien- 
tifically blended” meal to promote 
healthy animal growth. . . . The war 
has not curbed the organization of 
new groups to support specialty foods 
—during the past month two more 
names were added to the roster: (1) 
The Cereal Institute to sponsor wheat 
cereals, and (2) National Popcorn 
Association to prove that its product 
is an essential food in wartime. 


Apparel Anties 


The new type of hosiery made of 
the “Rayon Tow,” recently developed 
by duPont, will be featured in the 
new spring line of Gotham Hosiery 
Company—this is the longer wearing 
variety of artificial silk fibre... . 
Boss Manufacturing Company has 
brought out a line of dainty work 
gloves for the ladies in the war fac- 
tories—“proper fitting hand protec- 
tion to work efficiently” is the pri- 
mary appeal. ... McGraw-Hill’s con- 
servative Textile World is continuing 
to publish articles on “The Life-His- 
tory of the Zoot Suit,” a fad which 
apparently has not died out despite 
the war—as a zoot suit requires al- 
most twice the material as a regular 
business suit, the textile fabricators 
would probably not be against a post- 
War revival of the idea. . . . Newest 
style in work shoes for women, intro- 
duced by F. J. Stahmer Shoe Com- 
pany, is built on a solid wood sole 
and heel unit—made of close-grain 
maple, the sole is attached to the up- 
per by means of wire and staples. 


Transportation Topics 


Consolidated Aircraft is said to 
have the tentative plans for a huge 
air transport which would comfort- 
ably carry 400 passengers and crew 
—it cannot be built until after the 
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war, but it is designed to be the lux- 
ury sky liner of the coming “Air 
Age.” ... The Trailer Coach Manu- 
facturers Association anticipates an 
“enormous” revival in house auto 
trailers when peace returns—reason : 
the release of war workers will force 
them to live in trailers while they run 
around the country seeking postwar 
jobs. . . . General Box Company has 
perfected a new shipping crate for 
transporting various machines—it 
takes less wood, requires fewer nails 
and cuts down the time needed for 
packing. . . . The tricycle ice cream 
carts used by roadside vendors in the 
summer have been pressed into war 
service—used in airplane plants, these 
handy vehicles carry in their dry ice 
chests the refrigerated rivets of the 
type which expand as they thaw out. 
... Next in amphibious war machines 
will be the “steel hippopotamus” of 
Gibbs & Tustling—equipped with 
tractor treads for soft earth manoeu- 
vering, it is able to move in water, 
through swamps, across sands or on 


solid ground. 


Odds & Ends 


General Electric has the patent on 
a quick but sensitive method for 
measuring the porosity of paper, fab- 
rics or other materials—it is a mer- 
cury vapor test... . Reports suggest 
that Rudolph Wurlitzer Company has 
developed a priority-proof piano 
which gets along without the all-steel 
frame for holding the strings—the 
new “plate” is molded from plastic 
bonded plywood. . . . Annual observ- 
ance of the 1943 National Cotton 
Week will run from May 17 to 22 
this year—because of the war the 
“week” will extend 6 days instead of 
being the usual 10-day event... . 
Something different in a war depart- 
ment has been established by Warner 
Bros. Pictures—its purpose: to keep 
in close and constant touch with for- 
mer employees of the film company 
who are serving in the armed forces 
both within and outside of the U. S. 
. . . Women in radio-electrical ser- 
vices now working in the war indus- 
tries are organizing their own sister- 
hood under requirements as strict as 
the WAACS, WAVES and SPARS 
—as might be guessed, they will be 
known as the WIRES. 


When writing please enclose a self-addressed 
stamped envelope or postal card with each iuquiry. 


AMERICAN CAR AND FOUNDRY 
COMPANY 


30 CHURCH STREET 
New York, N. Y. 


The following dividends this day have been 
declared on ihe Preferred Capital Stock of 
this Company: 
Seven per cent (7%) for, and out of the earn- 
ings of, the fiscal year ended April 30, 1936. 
Payable February 23, 1943 to the holders of 
record of such stock at the close of business 
February 15, 1943. 
One and twenty-nine one hundredths per 
cent (1.29%) for, and out of the earnings of, 
the fiscal year ended April 30, 1938. Payable 
February 23, 1943 to the holders of record 
of such stock at the close of business February 
15, 1943, subject to the following: In ac- 
cordance with the provisions of the decree of 
the Chancery Court of the State of New 
Jersey, made January 27, 1943, of the divi- 
dend of 1.29% so declared 25 cents per share 
will be paid, and the balance, viz., 31.04 per 
share, will be deposited pending the final de- 
termination and the order of the Court with 
respect to the payment of counsel fees ana 
costs to the complainant or his solicitor in the 
action in which such decree was made and 
subject to the payment therefrom of the 
counsel fees and costs awarded by the Court. 
Transfer books will not be closed. Checks will 
be mailed by Guaranty Trust Company of 
New York. 

J. Harpy, President 

Howarp C. Wick, Secretary 
February 4, 1943 


“Call for 
PHILIP MORRIS" 


New York, N. Y. 
February 5, 1943. 


Philip Morris & Co. Ltd. inc. 


A regular quarterly dividend of $1.06 % 
per share on the Cumulative Preferred 
Stock, 4%% Series, and a regular 
quarterly dividend of $1.12% per share 
on the Cumulative Preferred Stock, 
412% Series, have been declared pay- 
able May 1, 1943 to holders of Pre- 
ferred Stock of the respective series 
of record at the close of business on 
April 15, 1943. 

There also has been declared a regu- 
lar quarterly dividend of 75¢ per share 
and an extra dividend of $1.50 per 
share on the Common Stock, payable 
April 15, 1943 to holders of Common 
Stock of record at the close of busi- 
ness on March 29, 1943. 


L. G. HANSON, Treasurer. 


Atias Corporation 


Dividend on Common Stock 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that a divi- 
dend of 25¢ per share has been 
declared on the Common Stock of 
Atlas Corporation, payable March 
12, 1943, to holders of such stock 
of record at the close of business 
February 15, 1943. 


Dividend No. 26 
on 6% Preferred Stock 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that a divi- 
dend of 75¢ per share for the quarter 
ending February 28, 1943, has been 
declared on the 6% Preferred Stock 
of Atlas Corporation, payable March 
1, 1943, to holders of such stock of 
record at the close of business Febru- 
ary 15, 1943. 

WALTER A. PETERSON, Treasurer 


February 5, 1943. 
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CRowN CorK & SEAL 
~ComPANY, INC. 


PREFERRED DIVIDEND 


The Board of Directors has this day declared 
the Regular Quarterly Dividend of fifty-six and 
one-quarter cents ($.56%) per share on the $2.25 
Cumulative Preferred Stock of Crown Cork & Seal 
Company, Inc., payable on March 15, 1943, to the 
stockholders of record at the close of business 
February 26, 1943. 


The transfer books will not be closed. 


J. J. NAGLE, Secretary. 
February 4, 1943. 


OFFICE OF THE 


WESTINGHOUSE AIR BRAKE COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH, PENNA., FEBRUARY 5, 1943 
DIVIDEND 
The Board of Directors has this day declared a divi- 
dend of twenty-five cents ($.25) per share on the capital 
stock of this company payable March 15, 1943, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business February 


15, 1943. 
S. C. MeCONAHEY, Treasurer. 


TEXAS GULF SULPHUR COMPANY 


The Board of Directors has declared a dividend 

= 50 cents per share on the Company’s capital 

» payable March 15, 1943, to stockholders of 
at the of business March 1, 1943. 
F. J. KNOBLOCH, Treasurer. 


Spencer Kellogg and Sons, Inc. 


A quarterly dividend of $0.40 per share has been 
declared on the stock, payable March 10, 1943, 
to Stockholders of — as of the close of busi- 
ness February 20, 194 

JAMES *WICKSTEAD, Treasurer. 


BOND REDEMPTIONS 


Date of 


Issu Amount Redemption 
Avery ‘B. F.) & Sons 5s, 
$65,000 Apr. 1,’43 
Central & G. ser. 
Geb. 3%s, 1943............ 145,000 Mar. 1,’43 
Tiitnote & G. ser. 
eb. 3%s, 1944 (June 1) 145,000 Mar. 1,’43 
Central Illinois El. & G. ser. 
deb. 3%s, 1944 (Dec. 1). 150,000 Mar. 1,’43 
District 1st 
192,290 Feb. 15,’43 
‘Vuilities Co., P. 
Consol. Corp. 4-5%8....... Entire Apr. 1,'43 
Community Public Service 1st 
48,500 Mar. 1,'43 
Cudahy Packing Co. Ist A 
175,000 Mar. 1,°48 
Finland (Republic of) 22-yr. 
336,000 Mar. 1,’43 
Graton & Knight Co. Ist 
Great Northern Power Ist 5s, 
193,000 Mar. 11,43 
International Paper Co. A 
Lincoln Mortgage Co. 10-yr 
Entire Mar. 1,°43 
Metropolitan Edison Co. Ist 
2,500,000 Mar. 1,’43 
National Products 
164,000 Mar. 1,438 
Natlons “Distiliers Products 
336,000 Mar. 
National Light & Power Co. 
1st 6s, A and B...... Entire Apr. 1,'43 
North lst coll. 
125,000 Mar. 3,’43 
Nova Scotia. Tight & Power 
Oklahoma om Gas Ist B 
100,000 Apr. 1,'43 
"Power & Water ist 5s, 
56,300 Mar. 1,’43 
Parr’ Shoals Power Co. ist 
49,000 Apr. 1,’43 
Electric 
Ist In. & ref. A 5%s...... 300,000 Mar. 1,’°43 
Rochester & Lake Ontario 
Water Co. Ist 5s, 1951..... 85,000 Mar. 1,'43 
Strawbridge & Clothier Ist 
West ower t 
Entire Mar. 1,’43 
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ustralian obligations recovered on 
the war news and high grade 
utilities and oils continued their ad- 
vance. Several new highs were re- 
corded in these groups. Speculative 
rails were mixed but some sections 
of the list showed further strength, 
notably the Rock Island and ’Frisco 
groups which were especially active. 
A number of medium grade rails and 
utilities showed fractional advances. 


ALLEGHANY CORP. 5s 


For the first time in many years, 
all three issues of Alleghany Corpora- 
tion 5s are backed by collateral ex- 
ceeding their face value. The recent 
appraisal by the trustees showed that 
the collateral for the weakest issue— 
the 5s of 1950—had a value amount- 
ing to 94.7 per cent of the $19.1 mil- 
lion outstanding. However, a transfer 
of close to $1.3 million cash on the 
appraisal date brought the collateral 
ratio up to 101.3 per cent. This trans- 
fer represented “overflow income” 
from the 5s of 1944. The coverage 
for the 4s of 1949 was 133.2 per cent; 
for the 5s of 1944, 133.5 per cent. 
Two factors are responsible for the 
improvement in collateral ratios, the 
continuing progress in bond retire- 
ments and market enhancement of the 
underlying securities, particularly 
Missouri Pacific 5%s. The 5s of 1944 
have relatively limited appreciation 
possibilities, although it is difficult to 
estimate how the expected plan for 
extension of the issue will affect their 
market status. Prospects warrant 
speculative retention of the 5s of 
1949 and 1950. 


DELAWARE P. & L. & 44s 


The first 4%4s and 4%4s, 1969, and 
the first 4%s, 1971, of Delaware 
Power & Light have shown a declin- 
ing tendency in recent weeks and it 
would not be surprising if the reces- 
sion continued. Corporate simplifica- 
tion proceedings for United Gas Im- 
provement under Section 11 of the 
Public Utility Holding Company Act 
are believed to increase the likelihood 
of refunding of these bonds. If U.G.I. 
‘(the parent company) retains the 
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Delaware properties, there is a pos- 
sibility of an exchange of holdings 
with the Associated Gas & Electric 
System which would lead to a merger 
of Delaware P. & L. with Eastern 
Shore Public Service. The latter com- 
pany’s bonds bear high coupon rates 
and refinancing would be indicated. 
Granting that any developments of 
this nature would require much time 
for consummation, the market posi- 
tion of the Delaware P. & L. bonds 
is somewhat vulnerable, since they 
are still quoted about five points 
above call prices. 


1942 FLOTATIONS 


Registrations with the SEC in 1942 
fell to the lowest point since 1935. 
Of the $682.7 million total of securi- 
ties registered for the account of is- 
suers and proposed for sale, bonds 
accounted for $459.3 million. Total 
net proceeds were $659.7 million, of 
which $231.4 million was for new 
money, $313.6 million for retirements, 
and the rest for purchase of securities 
and other purposes. With the excep- 
tion of the recent Erie Railroad offer- 
ing, new flotations of corporation 
bonds have declined to a very low 
level in recent weeks, and there is 
not much prospect of volume in bond 
financing, either for new money or 
refundings. Each new issue of corpo- 
rates or municipals, even of moderate 
size, will be regarded as quite an 
event, and this situation is likely to 
continue while war economy restric- 
tions last. Total volume for 1943 is 
certain to decline sharply from last 
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year’s relatively low total. Two util- 
ity issues which have been expected 
for some time (Public Service of New 
Hampshire and Puget Sound P. & 
..) have been repeatedly postponed. 
The Puget Sound offering depends 
upon approval of the proposed re- 
capitalization plan by the SEC. 
Changes in this plan are likely before 
the registration becomes effective. | 


BETHLEHEM STEEL 6s 


On the invitation to tender bonds 
at the record premium of 81 points 
made in November, 1942, owners of 
almost $4.7 million Bethlehem Steel 
purchase money 6s, 1998, turned in 
their holdings. This leaves about $2.8 
million of the non-callable bonds out- 
standing. 


CANADIANS 


The good timing of the recent issue 
of Canadian Government 2s and 3s 
has been demonstrated by the general 
advance in Canadians since the date 
of the flotation. The refunding bonds 
are quoted well above their offering 
prices; the 5-year 2%s around 
101%; the 10-year 3s, 10134; and 
the 15-year 3s, 10034. These bonds 
are expected to be listed shortly on 
the New York Stock Exchange. 


ATLANTIC CITY BONDS 


Atlantic City (N. J.) general re- 
funding bonds advanced several 
points in recent weeks on rumors that 
the Government was seeking to pur- 
chase the Convention Hall. This 
large municipally-owned structure has 
been used by the Army since the Air 
Corps established a training center at 
the New Jersey resort. The reports 
have been denied by the city comp- 
troller. The City and the Federal 
Government are still negotiating lease 
terms. 


RAILROADS? 


Continued from page 4 


railroads than over that. of other in- 
dustries during the transition period. 
A huge volume of war business will 
be lost, compensated in part by heavy 
export shipments of goods for relief 
and reconstruction in the liberated 
areas. But economists generally agree 
on the prospect of a replacement boom 
greatly exceeding that of 1919-20 in 
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scope and duration. If this phase is 
preceded by a year of sharp decline 
while manufacturing industries re- 
convert to peacetime pursuits, no se- 
rious financial troubles should result, 
since most railroads will have accu- 
mulated sufficient fat to carry them 
through several months of readjust- 
ment. This factor has not received the 
attention it deserves; conservative 
dividend policies and reduction of 
debt are bolstering railroad finances. 
The indicated attitude of the ICC in 
the rate case instigated by the OPA 
suggests strongly that this process 
will continue. 

Eventually, the problems of com- 
petition will again come to the fore. 
But it is improbable that any great 
inroads on railroad traffic will be 
made for several years after the war. 
The new pipe lines will carry oil 
which normally moves by water 
routes. Even a greatly expanded avia- 
tion industry will take away only a 
negligible fraction of the railroads’ 
freight business, although competition 
for passenger travel will be more im- 


portant. Wear and tear on trucks and 
buses will be such that considerable 
time will be required to restore the 
capacity of highway carriers to the 
pre-war level. Here it is important to 
note the trend, in recent years, toward 
equalizing the regulation of rail and 
competing carriers. This trend, to- 
gether with plans for more efficient 
and economical coordination of the 
various transportation agencies, will 
probably be resumed after the war. 


FEDERAL OWNERSHIP 


The bugaboo of government owner- 
ship arises from time to time. Unless 
the industry should be forced arbi- 
trarily into the Government’s hands 
(possibly because of breakdowns re- 
sulting from inadequate supplies of 
maintenance «materials ), there is little 
reason to anticipate any such change. 
Private management has made an ex- 
cellent record of performance in the 
war emergency. : 

Looking several years ahead, it is 
not difficult to envisage lean years for 
the railroads. But the probabilities are 
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INTERESTING 


FREE 


BOOKLETS 


Upon request, and without obligation, any of the 
items listed below will be sent free direct from 
the firm by whom issued. To expedite handling, 
each letter should be confined to a request for a 
— item. Print plainly and give both name and 
address. 


FREE Booklets Department 
FINANCIAL WORLD 
21 West Street, New York 


HELPFUL FACTS AND HINTS 

FOR TYPISTS AND SECRETARIES 

This comprehensive booklet gives list of oft mis- 
spelled words; list of abbreviations; rules of pune- 
tuation; list of business terms, etc. Available te 
executives and their secretaries. Please write on 
business letterhead. 


OPENING AN ACCOUNT 
Helping hints on trade procedure and practice is 
this 42-page booklet, offered by N.Y.S.E. House. 


TAX FREE STATE 

AND MUNICIPAL OFFERINGS 

Selected group—of appeal to conservative investors 

= institutions. Made available by N. Y. S. E. 
ouse. 

ANALYSIS OF NORTHEAST AIRLINES, 

INC., COMMON STOCK 

Of interest to those wishing to speculate in the 


future growth of the air transportation industry. 
Offered by N. Y. S. E. House. 


LOW-PRICED PAPER STOCK 

WITH IMPROVED OUTLOOK 

Analysis giving market valuation, history and busi- 
ness, etc. Made available by a N. Y. S. E. House 
to bona fide investors only. 


WHO SHOULD HAVE A 
CUSTODIAN ACCOUNT 


What it is and its value to security owners. This 

booklet answers all the questions. Of interest only 

to those investors whose securities have a market 

ane of at least $10,000. Offered by a N.Y.S.E. 
ouse. 


HOW -TO BUILD BETTER HOMES 

FOR LESS MONEY 

To provide livability and comfort; economy in 
operation; lasting home values; guaranteed _ Pro- 
tection. A valuable booklet for any one owning @ 
home or expecting to remodel or build one. 


ODD LOT TRADING 

An interesting booklet which explains the advan- 
tages of odd lot trading for both large and small 
investor. Offered by N. Y. S. E. House. 


41 CONNECTICUT STOCKS 

Including their record of dividend payments over 
the past 33 years. This list includes the stocks 
of companies in existence for periods ranging up 
to 150 years. Offered by N. Y. S. E. House. 


QUICK, DIRECT, RELIABLE WAY 
TO FINDING CORRECT MINIMUM TAX 
FOR YOUR COMPANY 


Information on newly-issued guide by a national 
authority offering counsel and interpretation you 
get nowhere else on the points you have to settle. 
Please write on business letterhead. 


FEDERALLY INSURED SAVINGS 
AND LOAN ASSOCIATION BOOKLETS 


INSURED SAFETY PLUS 
LIBERAL EARNINGS 


A safer and better plan for your savings. Invest- 
ment accounts, earning a liberal dividend, non- 
speculative and convertible into cash. 


WHAT INSURED SAFETY 

MEANS TO YOU 

Folder describing full paid investment certificates. 
Published by the largest savings and loan associa- 


tion serving the Southwest whose current dividend 
is 314%. 
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that any major slump in the rails 
fortunes will come in a general busi- 
ness depression following a postwar 
boom. Through reorganization and 
reduction of indebtedness, and in 
other ways, most railroad companies 
are preparing to meet this eventuality. 


INDUSTRY PATTERN 
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to schedule the production of such agency 
in any plant.” 

Manufacturers cannot ignore these 
vital powers conferred upon Claimant 
Agencies, whose number now totals 
thirteen and includes the Army, 
Navy, Bureau of Aeronautics, Lend- 
Lease, Coordinator of Petroleum, 
Office of Civilian Supply, and others. 

A study of CMP in its entirety re- 
veals other interesting facts. For ex- 
ample, industry, when it operated un- 
der Production Requirements Plan, 
filed a materials requirement form 
PD-25A. On this form a company 
indicated past shipments, inventories, 
current shipments, and anticipated 
material requirements for its next 
calendar quarter. Anticipated require- 
ments were based on anticipated or- 
ders. 

It was the inflation of a company’s 
anticipated requirements which was 
one of the principal defects with PRP. 
This defect, it is expected, will be 
overcome by the new CMP procedure 
for obtaining materials. Prime con- 
sumers, that is, those companies 
which build the battleships, tanks, 
guns, shells, airplanes, and essential 
civilian durable requirements will, un- 
der CMP, do no inflating of antici- 
pated requirements when the plan is 
wholly operative. 

The determination of material re- 
quirements for military and essential 
civilian consumption will be fixed in 
advance by the Claimant Agencies. 
The program requires that these 
agencies project their requirements 
eighteen months ahead of the quarter 
for which industry is producing. 
When their requirements are esti- 
mated and translated in terms of tons 
of copper, aluminum, and steel, the 
representatives of the primary pro- 
ducers of these metals—the Con- 
trolled Materials Branch—will indi- 
cate the amounts of metals which can 
be produced during the same period. 


The representatives of the two 
groups, the Claimant Agencies and 
the Controlled Materials Branch, will 
then meet to adjust the demand with 
the supply. 

When these figures are established 
to the satisfaction of both groups, the 
Claimant Agencies will place orders 
for the weapons and essential civilian 
machinery with the prime consumers. 
Thus, prime consumers will be given 
orders from and by the Claimant 
Agencies. 

The CMP plan makes no mention 
of competitive bidding to the Claim- 
ant Agencies for their requirements 
and under the plan there is no time 
for it. Thus, industry will soon real- 
ize that present production schedules 
will probably be frozen to present 
manufacturers. 

Prime consumers will obtain con- 
trolled metals which are required by 
their subcontractors, but the prime 
consumer will be responsible for its 
proper use and consumption. This ob- 
ligation is also shared by producers of 
Class B products who require sub- 
contractors to supply them with con- 
trolled metals in the form of fabri- 
cated items entering into the finished 
Class B item. 


FAMILY OF FIRMS 


This responsibility places a burden 
on the prime consumer, a burden 
which must necessarily result in an 
association or family of firms which 
will be difficult for outsiders to pene- 
trate. Apparently, unless a sub-con- 
sumer maintains excellent association 
with prime consumers, his opportu- 
nity for seeking and obtaining new 
business will be, at best, uncertain. 

The status of the moribund civilian 
subcontractor who endeavors to con- 
vert to war production appears hazy 
at the moment despite the sincere ef- 
forts of the Government to encourage 
the spread of war contracts. Needless 
to say, a pattern of vertical monopo- 
lies is with us for the duration which 
may result in a considerable altera- 
tion of the precept of business organ- 
ization. American businessmen can 
ward off the potential threat to free 
enterprise by approaching the peace 
era with realism and certainty. Any- 
thing else, indicative of undecisive- 
ness or lack of understanding of the 
social problems involved, will provide 
the Government with the excuse for 
assuming the complete responsibility 
for creating a nation of “middle 
classers.” 
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U. S. 
Industrial 
Alcohol 
President 
Glenn L. 
Haskell 


A big city mer- 
chant’s son— 
born in Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 
.. . Attended 
Yale Grade School and completed his 
studies at Englewood High School, 
Chicago. . . . Started his business 
career at the age of 18, working for 
American Distilling Company at Pe- 
kin, Illinois. . . . After twenty years’ 
experience, mostly as a salesman, he 
joined U. S. Industrial Alcohol Com- 
pany in 1921 as western general sales 
manager at Chicago—a year later he 
moved to New York as general sales 
manager. . . . In 1927 he was ap- 
pointed vice president ; his promotion 
to first vice president came in 1931, 
and to executive vice president in 
1942—he succeeded Charles S. Mun- 
son as president last month, the latter 
becoming chairman of the executive 
committee. Mr. Haskell’s favorite 
sport is golf. Married, no children. 


B.& S. 


Standard 
Oil (N.J.) 
President 
Ralph W. 
Gallagher 


Son of a small 
town hardware 
merchant— 


born in Sala- 
manca, New 
York. . . . District school educated— 


being forced by his father’s illness to 
go to work at 16—he completed his 
studies at home in the evenings due 
to his mother’s encouragement. . . . 
Earliest job was cleaning second- 
hand stoves in his father’s store, but 
this contact with grime proved a good 
preparation for the gas: field when he 
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started with New York Transit Com- 
pany as oiler, tank gauger and field 
roustabout. . . . He joined the East 
Ohio Gas Company, Standard Oil 
affiliate, in 1900 as shop foreman, and 
after serving successively as general 
foreman, paymaster and superinten- 
dent of pipe lines he was elected 
president in 1926... . In 1933 he 
joined the board of Standard Oil 
(N. J.) and in 1937 became a vice 
president—last November he was 
chosen board chairman to succeed 
Walter C. Teagle, and his election as 
president and chief executive officer 
followed the untimely death of W. S. 
Farish. Mr. Gallagher calls his 
hobby “my five grandchildren.”’ Fav- 
orite sports: golf and swimming. 


Madison 
Square 
Garden 


President 
Ned Irish 


A native of 
Lake George, 
New York.... 
Public school 
educated, and 
graduated from the University of 
Pennsylvania (B.S. in Economics). 
... Started reporting for newspapers 
before he attended college, and was 
a correspondent for New York dailies 
while at the university. . . . Began 
his career as a reporter for the Phila- 
delphia Record, but switched to the 
New York World-Telegram in 1928 
as a sports reporter, where he served 
until 1934, when he started promot- 
ing basketball and other sports for 
Madison Square Garden. . Ap- 
pointed publicity director in May, 
1942, and elected to occupy the 
presidency last month while General 
John Reed Kilpatrick is on active 
duty during the war. Mr. Irish calls 
his favorite hobby “basketball,” and 
it is small wonder because he orig- 
inated “big time” basketball in the 
Garden. Father: two children. 
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REAL ESTATE 


CONNECTICUT 


NEW LONDON. Superb Summer or year- 
round home overlooking harbor. Spacious living 
room and dining room, each with fireplace. Large 
kitchen with butler’s pantry. Five master bed- 
rooms and three baths. Four additional bed- 
rooms and two baths for guests or servants. 
Rose garden, dahlia and gladiola gardens. Broad 
well-kept lawns. $18,000. 


EDWARD NEVILLE VOSE 
NIANTIC CONNECTICUT 


PROFITABLE FARM. 186 acres. Lovely old 
house (1830). New barns. Magnificent views. 2 
mile station. 28 cows. $20,000 


J. SCHNEIDER 


R. D. 2 WINSTED, CONN. 


FLORIDA 


CLOSE in nine-room residence, overlooking lake 
and city 000 cash. 

OLD V. CONDICT 
ORLANDO FLORIDA 


MARYLAND 


MARYLAND FARMS AND ESTATES 
Shown by appointment; no lists. State size and 
for purpose wanted. 

ARDELLE KITCHEN 
3341 FREDERICK BALTIMORE, MD. 


NEW JERSEY 


MONTCLAIR COMFORTABLE HOME, 3 
rooms with open fireplaces, lavatory, kitchen, 
pantry and laundry on first floor, 4 bedrooms, 
sun porch, 2 bathrooms on second floor; plot 60x 
175. garden, trees, 3-car garage, convenient to 
railroad station, buses, schools; owner leaving 
State; no agents. 

DRESS: B. H., ROOM NO. 5 
20 CHURCH ST. MONTCLAIR, N. J. 


ATTRACTIVE ESTATE. Dairy farm. 
fruit trees. Two houses. All improvements. 
Elevation. Write for full particulars. 


C. MOONEY 


1800 
846 


CHESTER NEW JERSEY 


NEW YORK 


MANHASSET, LONG ISLAND, 1-Family 
House in Fine Residential District. Brick veneer, 
7 large rooms, solarium, 3 tiled baths, 2 showers, 
bronze plumbing, 2-car garage, automatic coal 
or oil heat, 12 minutes to railroad station, 8 
minutes by bus. Price for quick sale, $16,500. 
Cash, $3,900. 


115 EAKINS ROAD MUNSEY PARK 
TELEPHONE: MANHASSET 1152 


COUNTRY ESTATE in Historic Schuylerville 
section—Burgoyne’s Army crossed the Hudson at 
this point. 95 acres farm and woodland; farm- 
house and barns; broad lawns; concrete swim- 
ming pool ; Manor House, 18 rooms, broad piazza 
facing river; Second house, 15 rooms; spring 
supply; all buildings along waterfront; 

2 miles east Saratoga Springs, 38 miles north 


Albany; price is $20,000.00—% cash, balance 
easy terms, 
HORACE J. TABER 
REAL ESTATE BROKER 
GREENWICH NEW YORK 


500 ACRES, with retail milk route. Sell 800 qts. 
day. Lovely stone house. Big modern barn. 
100 fine cows, very modern equipment. Include 
everything for $57,000; half cash down. 

DARWIN CRAIG, ATTORNEY 
AFTON NEW YORK 
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The Fajardo Sugar Company of Porto Rico 


Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Company, Inc. 

Data revised to February 10, 1943 Earnings and Price Range (BGS) 
Incorporated: 1914, Massachusetts. Present +4 
title adopted 1929. Office: 140 Madison Ave- 45 


nue, New York City. Annual meeting: First 30 a oo 


Monday in March. Number of stockholders 


(December 31, 1940): Preferred, 947; com- { $8 
mon, so, EARNED PER SHARE $4 
Capitalization: Funded one None 0 
*Preferred stock 6% cum. DEFICIT PER SHARE | ¢4 
26,403 shs $8 
Common stock (no par).......... 313,609 shs 1935 ‘3738 “39 ‘40 ‘41 1949 


*Non-callable. 

Business: The largest carpet manufacturer in the country. 
Produces a complete line of floor coverings embracing all 
grades of tapestry, velvet, orientals, etc. War activities include 
production of blankets for the Army, duck for the Navy. 

Management: Experienced and capable. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory. Working capital October 3, 
1942, $16.4 million; cash, $1.8 million; inventories $14.8 million. 
Working capital ratio: 4.9-to-1. Book value of common, $70.73 
per share. 

Dividend Record: Preferred payments unbroken except last 
half of 1938, paid up in 1939. Common dividends at various 
rates since 1914, except 1931-33, 1935 and 1938. 

Gutlook: Narrow profit margins on war business are a cur- 
rent problem; normally, sales reflect purchasing power varia- 
tions, and earnings are also affected by raw material and 
competitive factors. 

Comment: Preferred is relatively inactive; common is ren- 
dered speculative by irregularity of earnings. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 


Galf-year period ended: June 30 Dec. 31 Total Dividends Price Range 
aa ° D$1.27 $2.09 $0.05 None 27%—14% 
1.33 3.50 4.83 3.00 6544—23 

3.85 D2.56 1.29 3.50 69%—22% 
D5.24 D0.02 D5.26 None 29%—17% 
1.7 4.74 6.45 1. 32%—15% 
2.14 3.97 6.11 3.00 34%—14 

Qu. ended: Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Total Dividends = Range 
RR $1.44 $1.77 $1.21 $1.59 $6.01 $4.00 31%—21 

1.36 1.26 0.37 0.50 3.49 2.00 29%—18% 


Chemical Bank & Trust Company 


Data revised to February 10, 1943 


Incorporated: 1823, New York, as New York 
Chemical Mfg. Co. (to manufacture chemi- 
cals; «charter amended in 1824 to a 


Earnings and Price Range 


= 1 PRICE RANGE 
$4 


o 


general banking); became a trust 
and adopted the present title in 1929. Main 
office: 165 Broadway, New York City. Annual 
meeting: Third Wednesday in January 

og of stockholders (December 31, 1941): 


Capitalization: Capital stock 
($10 par) ....... Sa 2,000,000 shs 


*Stockholders double liability terminated July 1, 1937. 


Business: Conducts a complete banking and trust business. 
Operates 10 branches in New York, 1 in Brooklyn; also main- 
tains representative in Chicago. Chemical Safe Deposit Co. 
and 270 Broadway Corp. are affiliates. 

Management: Conservative and able. 

Financial Position: December 31, 1942, U. S. Governments, 
$536.8 million; state and municipals, $67.8 million; other in- 
vestments, $107 million; cash and due from bank, $348.8 mil- 
lion, loans and discounts $163 million. Deposits $1.2 billion. 
Book value of stock $40.23 per share. 

Dividend Record: Excellent. Together with predecessor, 
record of. payments is unbroken for more than eighty years. 
Present $1.80 annual rate in effect since 1929. 

Outlook: Progresive increase in earning assets, chiefly 
through steady expansion in government bond holdings, 
assures continuance of a stable income over the next several 
years which probably will be supplemented by a larger volume 
of commercial loans. 

Comment: Shares represent one of the strongest and most 
conservatively managed banking institutions in the country. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


Years ended Dec. 31: 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 
Earned per share..... $2.69 $3.55 $2.42 $2.36 $2.38 $2.43 $2.45 
Dividends paid ...... 1.80 1.80 1.80 1.8 1.80 1.80 1.80 1.80 

Price Range: 
ss ses 57 68% 84 45% - 54 51% 41% 
36 51% 39 35 41% 37% 35% 29% 


(For additional Factographs, please turn to page 


Earnings and Price Range (FAJ) 


Data revised to February 10, 1943 33 


Incorporated: 1919 in Porto Rico as successor 
of Fajardo Sugar Co., organized in New 
York in 1905. Office: Fajardo, Porto Rico. 
New York Office: 99 Wall Street. Annual 
meeting: First Monday in February. Number 


PRICE RANGE 


stockholders (December 31, 1941): about - EARNED PER SHARE (7% 
Capitalization: Funded debt DL 
(mortgages payable) $29,722 : 

Capital stock ($20 par).......... 323,890 shs 


Business: Manufactures raw sugar. Controls Loiza Sugar Co., 
cane sugar producer, the Fajardo Sugar Growers Association, 
owning real estate, and the Fajardo Development Company, 
owning 80 miles of railroad and a telephone system. Company 
and subsidiaries cultivate about 29,400 acres of sugar lands. 

Management: Aggressive and efficient. 

Financial Position: Comfortable. Working capital July 31, 
1942, $7.9 million; cash, $924,308. Working capital ratio: 17.5- 
to-1. Book value of capital stock, $48.42 a share. 

Dividend Record: Liberal payments since 1908, except 1914- 
1915 and 1930-1934. Indicated present rate 50 cents quarterly. 

Outlook: Steps toward enforcement of the Puerto Rican 
Land Law (placing a 500-acre limit on land ownership) create 
longer term uncertainties. For the duration, price structure 
and demand factor should continue favorable but operating 
costs are on the upgrade narrowing profit margins. 

Comment: Capital stock embodies all the risks of a one- 
commodity issue, but ranks among the best of the industry. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


Years ended July 31: 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 
Earned per share.... $5.05 $7.12 $5.42 $3.81 $2.40 $2.19 $3.34 $4.93 
Years ended Dec. 31: 
Dividends paid ...... 0.90 1.80 4.00 4.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 
Range: 
31% 61% 70 35% 38% 31% 24% 29% 
er eee 14% 31% 26 23% 20 17% 16% 19 


*Adjusted to present capitalization after 5-for-1 split in February, 1936. 


Harbison-Walker Refractories Company 
»Farings and Price Range (HKM) 


Data revised to February 10, 1943 


Incorporated: 1902, Pennsylvania. Office: 60 

Farmers Bank Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. Annual 45 

meeting: Third Monday in April. Number 30 PRICE RANGE 

of stockholders (December 31, 1941): Pre- 15 = 

ferred, 550; common, 5,800. ° eine! 

Capitalization: Funded debt........... None $3 

*Preferred s % cum. $2 

Common stock (no par)........ 1,338,500 shs 


0 
1935 ‘36 ‘37°38 “39 “40 ‘41 1942 


*Not callable. 


Business: Largest domestic manufacturer of refractory ma- 
terials, including firebrick, silica brick, magnesite and chrome 
brick. Steel industry is principal customer. Non-ferrous metal, 
cement, and ceramic industries are other important outlets. 


Management: Experienced and capable. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital December 31, 
1941, $8.9 million; cash, $4.6 million. Working capital ratio: 
3.5-to-1. Book value of common stock, $21.15 per share. 


Dividend Record: Regular preferred payments. Dividends 
on common each year since 1910, except 1933. 

Outlook: The rate of activity in the steel and other principal 
consuming industries should continue the principal business 
determinant. The industrial pace in war suggests large replace- 
ment needs for refractories. 

Comment: Although the cyclical nature of the business 
places the issue in a semi-speculative category, the stock is 
one of the more soundly situated in the durable goods field. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON 


Qu. qended: Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Total Dividends Price Range 
$0.31 $0.20 30 $0.89 $1.20 $1.00 %—16 
0.36 0.55 0.75 0.76 2.42 2.25 55 —30% 
0.77 0.64 0.54 0.22 2:17 2.00 58%—18 
0.07 0.03 0.08 0.23 0.41 0.50 34%—15 
0.12 0.11 0.35 0.66 1.24 1.00  33%—17 
0.25 0.38 0.41 0.68 1.72 1.25 28%—16% 
0.36 0.53 0.39 0.58 1.81 1.50 25%—12% 
0.34 0.34 0.37 1.12% 16%—12% 

28) 
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ATLAS ASSETS UP 
IN YEAR REPORT 


pees: year-end asset value of the 
common stock of Atlas Corpora- 
tion was shown at $12.56 per share in 
the annual report issued last week. 
This compares with $11.01 per share 
on June 30, 1942, and $11.42 at De- 
cember 31, 1941. 

The increase in asset value during 
1942 was after deduction of dividends 
paid during the year, totaling $2.3 
million, of which $1,079,331 was paid 
on the outstanding preferred stock 
and $1,218,870.50 paid on the out- 
standing common stock. 

In reporting to stockholders, Presi- 
dent Floyd B. Odlum called attention 
to the policy of the company, which 
is to strive for maintenance and im- 
provement of asset value, with cur- 
rent income considered secondary. 

“Over the last five years,’ Mr. 
Odlum said, “during which general 
market levels for common stocks de- 
clined substantially, your company 
was able to absorb all its expenses, 
including taxes, to pay dividends 
amounting to more than $13.5 mil- 
lion, and to have remaining at the 
end of the period more asset value 
per share of common stock than it 
had at the beginning of the period.” 
The data given in the report show 
that during this five year period com- 
mon stock prices generally declined 
by about 23 per cent. 


RAZOR SHARES 


Concluded from page 14 


to benefit the more from postwar re- 
covery of foreign business. 

In the competitive electric shaver 
field, the war has suspended produc- 
tion. Gillette developed such a unit 
but decided upon its abandonment 
during 1940. American’s entry, the 
Gem-Lectric, is now established and 
presumably will go back into produc- 
tion when present bans are lifted by 
peace or otherwise. 

Both common stocks are selling 
around the peaks of their 1942-43 
ranges, but those ranges are so mod- 
est that they both still offer compara- 
tively liberal yields of around 7.5 per 
cent. Gillette’s $5 cum. preferred at 
current prices of 66 offers a yield of 
7.6 per cent. 
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Government Recognizes 
Investment Advisory Fee as 


Essential Business Expense 


UN DER the 1942 Revenue Act, investors are per- 
mitted to deduct from their taxable incomes 
the fees paid for investment supervision. The net 
effect of this provision will be to reduce substan- 
tially the actual cost of investment guidance. 


If any further proof were needed of the impor- 
tance of seeking dependable investment advice, this 
recognition by the Government that fees paid for 
such services are regarded as essential business 
expenses, supplies it. 


It is important that you obtain the constant 
supervision of your holdings by an organization 
that will keep your investment program adjusted 
to changing conditions. Particularly now when such 
guidance is so necessary and when the. NET cost 
is lower than ever before. 


What We Do For Clients 


Financial World Research Bureau— 


(a) prepares a definite program based on your objectives and resources, 
looking to capital enhancement, increased income, or both; 


(b) analyzes the portfolio already established; 

(c) tells how to recast it so as to bring it into line with current business and 
investment prospects, and in accord with your program; 

(d) advises you, if your resources are entirely in cash, how to inaugurate 
your program; 

(e) tells you instantly when each new step in your program is necessary; 

(f) keeps a record of every transaction you make, and an accurate tran- 
script of your investment position; 

(g) furnishes monthly comment on your program; 

(h) provides full consultation privileges, in person, by mail, or by wire, 
regarding any investment problem. 


Mail your list of securities at once and we 
will tell you what we can do to improve your 
investment status and what our fee will be. 


AlL THIS COUPON TODAYS === =—— 


F I N AN C I AL WO RLD Please explain (without obligation to 
RESEARCH BUREAU bow Continuous Supervision will 


id . e 
21 WEST STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. aid me ” improving my investment 
results (list of present holding of se- 


My Objective: curities with original purchase prices 


Income [] Capital enhancement [] enclosed). What will it cost me P 
(or) both 

Feb. 17 | 
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Commercial National Bank & Trust Company of N.Y. 


Earnings and Price Range 


Data revised to February 10, 1943 oe =. 
incorporated: 1928, chartered under National 150 
Bank Act; started business 1929. Office: 100 - 
46 Wall Street, New York City. Annual 50 ea 
meeting: Second Tuesday in January. Num- 0 16 
ber of stockholders: Not reported. 
Capitalization: Funded debt........... Non $8 
*Capital stock ($100 par)......... 70,000 $4 
: 0 
*Stockholders double liability terminated 1935 ‘36 "3738 ‘39 “40 ‘41 1942 
July 1, 1937. 


Business: Provides a complete banking service and, in addi- 
tion, acts in every trust capacity, both corporate and personal. 
Member of Federal Reserve System and FDIC. 

Management: Experienced. Important industrial interests 
represented on the directorate. 

Financial Position: November 31, 1942, loans and discounts, 
$37.5 million; U. S. Governments, $115.7 million; short-term 
state and municipal bonds, $1.4 million; other investments 
(exclusive of FRB stock), $1.9 million; cash and due from 
banks, $50.4 million. Deposits, $187.6 million. Book value of 
capital stock, $235.42 per share. 

Dividend Record: Annual rate of $8 per share unbroken since 
initial disbursement January 15, 1931. 

Outlook: Loans at end of 1942 were at highest year-end 
figure since 1937, and earnings for the year were the best since 
1934. Bank’s position is steadily strengthening, and earnings 
prospects are good. 

Comment: Capital stock is a better-than-average bank equity. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


Years ended Dec. 31: 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 
*Earned per share..... 39 $9.71 05 25 17 $11.00 $12.91 
Dividends paid ........ 8.00 8.00 8.00 8.00 .00 8.00 8.00 
Price Range: 
183 209 237 150 176 204 184 167 
130 165 125 113 148 159 146 133 


*Net operating profit plus portion of security profits included in indicated earnings. 


Rustless Iron & Steel Corporation 


Data revised to February 10, 1943 ostarnings and Price Range (RUX) 

Incorporated: 1924, Delaware, as  Inter- 20 TRICE RANGE 
national Rustless Iron, Inc. Present title 45 
adopted 1933. Office: 3400 East Chase Street, 10 
Baltimore, Maryland. Annual meeting: 5 
Second Tuesday in March. Number of stock- ° $3 
holders (December 31, 1940): Preferred, $2 
Capitalization: Funded debt...... $2,743,777 i) 
7Preferred stock $2.50 cum. conv $1 

36,512 shs 1935 "36 “3738 ‘39 ‘40 ‘41 1942 
Common stock ($1 par).......... 926,212 shs 


*Includes $593,777 bank loans. 7Callable at $54.50 to February 28, 1943; at $52.50 
thereafter. Convertible into 1% shares of common to February 28, 1943. 


Business: A small producer of stainless steel, sold largely in 
semi-finished form (to other steel producers). American Roll- 
ing Mill owns 48.6% of common and 19.2% of preferred. 

Management: Identified with American Rolling Mill. 

Financial Position: Adequate. Working capital September 
30, 1942, $4.7 million; cash, $4.5 million. Working capital ratio: 
1.8-to-1. Book value of common, $6.73 per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular payments on preferred since issu- 
ance in 1937. Stock dividend paid on common in preferred 
1937; cash disbursements made 1939 to date. 

Outlook: War demand for stainless steel points to maximum 
operations for the duration with earnings maintained at high 
level despite rising taxes and labor costs. Satisfactory post- 
war position is suggested by increasing usage of stainless steel. 

Comment: Stocks carry risks ocmmon to steel issues. 


“EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 


Year's 
Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 
.23 


$0.11 $0.11 $0. 14 0.43 None 13%— 35% 
0.22 0.22 0.15 0.77 Foss 17%— 5 

D0.07 D0.004 0.16 D0.01 None 124%— 5 
0.21 0.25 0.47 1.13 $0.25 154%— 7 
0.25 0.33 0.46 1.28 0.60 154%— 8 
0.60 0.56 0.66 2.42 0.60 14%— 8% 

D0.06 1.32 coe ove 0.75 13%— 7 


*Based on capitalization at end of respective years .+New York Curb 1934-39 and 
1940 low Stock dividend of 1/75 share preferred. 


Spiegel, Inc. 


Data revised to February 10, 1943 


e Earnings and Price Range (SM) 


Incorporated: 1928, Delaware, as Spiegel, 40 

May, Stern Co., succeeding Illinois company 30 

of same name, Present title adopted Janu- 20 ee 

ary 8, 1937. Office: 1061 West 35th Street, 10 

Chicago, Ill. meeting: First Tues- 

day in April. Approx. number of stock- 3 

holders (April 15, 1941): Preferred, 2,000; D 

common, 5,900. Pan 

Capitalization: Funded om... .*None , 
50 cum 


+Preferred stock $4. 1933 ‘36 °37°38 ‘39 ‘40 ‘41 1949 


conv. (no par) ............+ 100,000 shs 
Comon stock ($2 par).......... 1,275,658 shs 


*Has $16 million bank loans outstanding. “Redeemable at $105 per share and 
accrued dividend on or before March 15, 1947. Convertible into 2-6/7 shares on or 
before March 15, 1943; into 2% shares of common on or before March 15, 1947. 


Business: Conducts a retail mail order business in furniture 
and other household goods, radios and clothing, with the lat- 
ter representing more than one-half of total sales. 

Management: Experienced and capable. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory. Working capital December 
31, 1941, $23.2 million; cash, $2.9 million; accounts receivable, 
$30.6 million. Working capital ratio: 2.9-to-1. Book value of 
stock, $10.85 per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular payments on new preferred since 
issuance in 1937. Irregular common dividends 1928-1930, 1935 
to May, 1942. None since. 

Outlook: Company has been forced to change merchandising 
policies and prospects under war economy are not clearly de- 
fined. 

Comment: Preferred carries high risk factor. Common is 
one of the more speculative equities in the mail order group. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 


Year's 

Qu. ended: Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Total Dividends Price Range 
| See $0.26 $0.77 $0.32 $0.60 $1.64 $0.15 16%— 8% 
Se 0.30 0.67 0.61 0.98 2.56 1.00 22%—12% 
a 0.38 0.63 0.50 0.20 1.71 1.00 28%— 8% 
__ eee D0.35 0.15 0.18 0 0.91 0.25 15%— 6% 
7 0.20 D0.01 0.66 1.02 0.30 16%— 8% 
0.19 0.15 0.006 0.704 1.05 0 11%— 4% 
0.05 16 0.04 91 0.60 6%— 3 

_ 0.04 D0.64 D0.29 0.15 4%— 2% 


*Based on present capitalization, giving effect to 5-for-1 split in January, 1937. 


Thatcher Manufacturing Company 


Data revised to February 10, 1943 mm Earnings and Price Range (TCR) 

Incorporated: 1905, New York, as successor 40 ie 
to company of same name incorporated in 30 —— 
1889. Office: 1901 Grand Central Avenue, 20 
Elmira, N. Y. Annual meeting: First Thurs- 10 a 
day in March. Number of stockholders 0 
aaa Preferred, 1,965; common, $6 
58. $4 
Capitalization: Funded debt........... None ain $2 
$3.60 cum. 0 

CONV. TRO DEE). --115, shs °37°38 ‘40 ‘41 1942 
Common stock (no par)...... ----146,832 shs ee 


*Callable at $60 per share. Convertible into common share for share. 

Business: A leading manufacturer of milk bottles (account- 
ing for about one-half of the country’s requirements); also 
general glassware, milk bottle machines, etc. Customers include 
Borden, Sheffield Farms and Dairymen’s League. 

Management: Long experienced. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital December 31, 
1941, $2.3 million; cash, $713,972; marketable securities, $73,471. 
Working capital ratio: 3.3-to-1. Book value of preferred stock, 
$33.11 per share; common, nil. 

Dividend Record: Regular payments on preference stock. 
Varying common disbursements 1930-31; 1934-40; none since. 

Outlook: Narrow profit margins have vanished in the war 
economy. Competition (including paper containers) continues 
intense, although diversification has helped somewhat. 

Comment: Preference stock is speculative; position of com- 
mon has weakened over recent years. 

EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 


Year’s 
Qu. ended: Mar. 31 June 30 Sept.30 Dec. 31 Total Dividends Price Range 
$D0.11 $0.43 $1.26 $0.94 $2.52 $0.75 443%,—13% 
ee 0.96 0.86 1.42 0.99 *3.92 72.50 48 %—33% 
 FPraere 0.89 1.14 1.47 1.16 *4.47 $2.50 48 —18% 
a Se 0.09 0.54 1.05 0.44 2.12 71.50 25%—15 
— 0.54 0.76 1.05 0.18 2.53 1 24 —15% 
ee 0.02 0.38 0.17 0.02 0.59 1.00 18%— 7 
| ers DO.003 0.34 0.73 0.64 1.11 None 10%— 5 
D0.15 D0.69 D0.26 eee eee None 5 


*After surtax; quarterly earnings are before this tax. {Including extras. 


(For additional Factographs, please turn to page 30) 
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Federal Taxes on 


Estates, 
Trusts and Gifts, 1942-43. By 
Robert H. Montgomery, LL.D., 


C.P.A. Published by The Ronald 
Press Company. $7.50. The latest re- 
vision of the special handbook for ex- 
ecutors, administrators, trust officers, 
and persons who are beginning to be 
concerned about the disposition of 
their estates in the light of increas- 
ing taxation. The volume is divided 
in four parts—I. Income Tax on Es- 
tates and Trusts; II. Estate Taxes; 
Ill. Gift Taxes; and IV. Methods of 
Estate Distribution—each being care- 
fully indexed for quick reference as 
to the requirements of the law, the 
attitude of the Treasury, the position 
to be taken by the taxpayer and the 
opinions and recommendations of 
experts. 


x 

Banking & Finance in China. By 
Frank M. Tamagna. Published by 
the Institute of Pacific Relations. 
$4.00. The results of research into 
the wartime banking and_ financial 
progress of China, with a foreword 
by T. V. Soong. 

x 


World Economic Survey, 1941- 
42, Published by Columbia Uni- 
versity Press. $2.50. The tenth an- 
nual edition of the survey prepared 
by the League of Nations. 

x k 

Behind the Japanese Mask. By 
Jesse F. Steiner. Published by Mac- 
millan. $2.00. An interpretation and 
explanation of the Japanese, by a for 
mer Professor of English at North 
Japan College. 

x * 

Wartime Refresher in Funda- 
mental Mathematics. By W. C. 
Eddy, A. H. Brolly, E. S. Pulliam, 
E. C. Upton and G. W. Thomas. 
Published by Prentice-Hall, Inc. 
$1.40. A review of mathematics from 
simple arithmetic to the most complex 
algebra for the student and hobbyist. 

xk kk 

North Africa. By Alan Hough- 
ton Brodrick. Published by Oxford 
University Press. $1.25. A study of 
its bockground, economic conditions 
and strategic significance. 
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BARGAIN SALE 
Of Investment Books 


Here is an opportunity to buy notable investment books of recent years 
at a big discount. Many of these volumes are valuable for their enunciation 
of basic investment principles and are worthy additions to any business 
library. The right is reserved, of course, to refund payment for any book 
if remittance reaches us after the surplus stock is exhausted. 


“INVESTMENT ANALYSIS," by Walter E. Lagerquist, 792 pages. Published 1924 
by Macmillan. A professor of finance presents the fundamentals in the analysis of 
securities. Special chapters on Taxation of Securities, Railroad Bonds, Utility Bonds, 
Civil Debit and U. S. Bonds. Was $6.00—Limited Sale Price................ $2.00 


“RECOVERY AND COMMON SENSE," by M. W. Sprague. Published 1934. Was 


“THE MIRRORS OF WALL STREET," Anonymous, 268 pages. Published 1933 by 
Putnam's. If the best way to study history is through biography these thirteen word- 
pictures of towering financial figures of the 1920's furnish a better understanding of 
the pre-depression era. Was $2.50—Limited Sale Price................... $1.00 


“POPULAR FINANCIAL DELUSIONS," by Robert L. Smitley, 338 pages. Published 
1933 by Roland Swain. Convincingly and without pulling any punches this author 
identifies and reveals the many delusions which from time to time beguile the man 
with money to invest and which lure him from his chief objective—protection of his 
capital plus a reasonable return on his investments. A financial classic. Was $3.00— 


“FINANCIAL AND BUSINESS FORECASTING," by Warren F. Hickernell, two 
volumes, 916 pages. Published 1928 by Alexander Hamilton Institute. An exhaustive 
and informative study covering business cycles, history of important inflations, historic 
financial panics of the past (prior to 1929, of course), trends and factors in fore- 
casting stock price movements. Handsome limp leatherette maroon binding. Was 
$4.00 when published in 1928—Limited Sale $1.00 


“WHAT THE FIGURES MEAN," by Spencer B. Meredith, 72 pages. Published 1931, 
revised 1935 by Appleton-Century. Showing clearly and concisely how to read 
balance sheets and income accounts, with valuable ratios for 41 industries. Was 


“WALL STREET," by William C. Moore, 144 pages. Published 1921 by the author. 
In this little book Mr. Moore set out to reveal Wall Street ‘Mysteries, expose its 
secrets and present "a complete course of instruction in speculation and investment.” 


“EMBARRASSING DOLLARS," by A. R. Horr. Published 1935. Was $2.50—Limited 


FINANCIAL WORLD BOOK SHOP 
21 West Street, New York City 


New York City buyers add 1% for City Sales Tax 


Add 50¢ to any order for new ‘‘I!-Year Price Range’ and ‘‘Record of Earnings and Dividends’ (1931 to 
1941) of all N. Y. S. E. Common Stocks. Price alone $1.00. 
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Engineers Public Service Company 


Data revised to February 10, 1943 9s Earnings and Price Range (EN) 
Incorporated: 1925, Delaware. Office: 1,100 20 mecmremeumansel 


King Street, Wilmington, Del. 90 Broad 15 atvasesnsutaniote 
Street, New York City. Annual meeting: 

Third Monday in April. Number of stock- 10 

holders: Preferred, 6,394; common, 16,599. 5 WS 


Capitalization: Subsidiary funded 
Subsidiary preferred stocks...... 69,443,744 
*Preferred $5 cum. (no par)... 156,001 shs 
{Preferred $5.50 cum. (no par) 192,046 shs 
+Preferred $6 cum. (no par)... 69,968 shs 
Common stock ($1 par)........ 1,909,968 shs 

*Callable at 105 and accrued dividends. jCallable at 110 and accrued dividends. 

Business: A holding company whose subsidiaries furnish 
varied utility services to a widespread area in 10 states, located 
in the middle and southern Atlantic, southern, mid-western 
and Pacific northwest sections of the country. 

Management: Highly regarded in the public utility field. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory. Working capital September 
30, 1942, $8.0 million; cash, $16.7 million. Working capital 
ratio: 1.4-to-1. Book value of common, $15.25 a share. 

Dividend Record: Preferred dividends paid regularly since 
January 3, 1938, when balance of arrears (payments omitted 
July, 1933 to November, 1936) was -cleared. Irregular common 
dividends paid 1929-1932; none since. 

Outlook: Future position will depend largely upon the out- 
come of litigation contesting SEC “death sentence” orders. 
Operating subsidiaries face good prospects. 

Comment: Senior stocks are in a stronger position than the 
average holding company preferred. Uncertainties under P. U. 
Act emphasize the speculative characteristics of the common. 


EARNED PER SHARE $1 
| 
DEFICIT PER SHARE 1 


1935 ‘36 “37°38 ‘39 “40 “41 1942 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 


12 months ended: Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Dividends Price Range 
aa D$0.71 D$0.72 D$0.66 D$0.38 None 8%— 1 
ae D0.15 0.08 0.33 0.33 None 16%— 7% 
eee 0.36 0.51 0.64 0.75 None 17%— 3 
| ere 0.79 0.69 0.72 0.81 None 10%— 2% 
ees 1.20 1.30 1.51 1.55 None 13%— 7 
eas 1.69 1.76 1.60 1.61 None 12%— 5% 
ee 1.45 1.33 1.25 1.27 None 7— 
1.21 0.83 0.50 None 3%— 1% 


Irving Trust Company 


Data revised to February 10, 1943 95 Earnings and Price Range 
Incorporated: Founded 1851, as New York 20 Se 
Exchange Bank. Chartered under National 15 H H H Oo 
Bank Act and name changed to New York 10 
National Exchange Bank in 1865. After 5 
many subsequent changes and mergers present 0 
title was adopted in 1929. Main office: 1 
Wall Street, New York City. Annual meet- na 
ing: Third Wednesday in January. Number EARNED PER SHARE $1 
of stockholders (December 31, 1941): 63,694. 0 


Capitalization. *Capital stock 1935 “36 °37°38 ‘39 “40 ‘41 1942 


5,000,000 shs 


*Stockholders double liability terminated July 1, 1937. 

Business: One of the largest banks in the U. S. Conducts a 
general banking business through commercial, savings and 
trust departments. Provides vault facilities through Irving 
Safe Deposit Co., a subsidiary. Operates six branch offices. 

Management: Conservative and sound. 

Financial Position: December 31, 1942, U. S. Governments, 
$573 million; other public bonds, $2.2 million; real estate mort- 
gages, $8.8 million; “other” securities, $3.5 million; loans and 
discounts $185 million; cash and due from banks, $243 million. 
Deposits (exclusive of official checks), $925 million. Book value 
of capital stock, $20.98 per share. 

Dividend Record: Long record of unbroken payments, al- 
though at a declining rate from 1932 through 1936. Present 
indicated rate, 60 cents per share. 

Outlook: Under the war economy, expanding investments in 
Government obligations will maintain income at a satisfactory 
level although credit controls will hold down interest rates. 

Comment: Although the institution ranks among the more 
important New York banks, the stock usually sells at less 
than the average ratio to book value. 

EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


Years ended Dec. 31: 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 
Earned per share........... - $0.63 $0.74 $0.62 $0.62 $0.65 $0.70 $0.70 $0.84 
Dividends paid ...........+- 0.80 0.60 0.60 0.60 0.60 0.60 0.60 0.60 
Range: 
19% 18% 14 12% 1% 11% 
9% 9% 9 10 85 


National City Bank of New York 


Data revised to February 10, 1943 75 Earnings and Price Range 


Incorporated: 1812, New York, as City Bank 60 
of N. Y.; chartered under National Bank Act 45 
and present title adopted 1865. Main office: 
55 Wall Street, New York City. Annual 
meeting: Second Tuesday in January. Num- 
ber of stockholedrs (December 31, 1940): 
over 78,700. 


Capitalization: *Capital stock 
($12.50 par) ..... .--6,200,000 shs 
*Double upon stockholders 

terminated July 1 

Business: Pres of the largest financial institutions in the 
country. Engages in general banking and foreign exchange 
business and maintains active bond trading and personal loan 
departments. Operates a large system of branch offices. Trust 
business is transacted by the wholly owned City Bank Farmers 
Trust Company. 

Management: Sound and 

Financial Position: December 31, 1942, U. S. Governments, 
$1,988.1 million; loans and discounts, $573 million; cash and 
due from banks, $901 million; total deposits $3,556 million, 
continue to cover dividends adequately in spite of higher taxes, 

Dividend Record: Long record of unbroken payments. 
Present annuual rate $1; unchanged since 1934. 

Outlook: Growing volume of earning assets and importance 
of special sources of revenue indicate that net income should 
continue to cover dividends adequately in spite of higher taxes 
and expenses. 

Comment: Capital shares are a representative metropolitan 
bank equity and are entitled to an investment rating. 
EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


Years ended Dec. 31: 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 = 1942 
Earned per share..... - $1.48 $3.57 $1.53 $1.29 $2.25 $3.12 $3.05 *$2.18 
Dividends paid ...... 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 =:1.00 


PRICE RANGE 


DD 


Price Range: 
39 45 5916 28% 31 30 29 28% 
18% 31 24% 19% 21% 21 22% 19% 


*Including City Bank Farmers Trust Compony. 


Parker Rust-Proof Company 


Data revised to February 10, 1943 sohatnings and Price Range (PRK) 
saggy 1929, Michigan, as successor 40 


PRICE RANGE 


a company organized in 1915. Office: 
E. Milwaukee Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 
Annual meeting: February 15. Number of 10 ‘ = 
stockholders (December 30, 1940): Preferred, 0 Flecal year ende Sept. 30 


lender Y PER SHARE 


51; common, 3,257 
Capitalization: Funded debt..... wesee None 
*Preferred stock 7% cum. 

Commen” stock ($2.50 par). ‘492 shs 
*Callable at par in 1946. ; 

Business: Manufactures numerous patented rust-proofing 
chemicals. These, together with equipment for their applica- 
tion, are sold to licensed users. Normally, automobile industry 
accounts for 66% of total volume. 

Management: Successful in expanding markets. 

Financial Position: Fair. Working capital September 30, 
1942, $1.1 million, cash and equivalent, $1.7 million. Working 
capital ratio: 2.1-to-1. Book value of common, $6.44 per share. 

Dividend Record: Very good. Varying payments (plus fre- 
quent extras) in each year since 1924. 

Outlook: Increasing use of rust-proofing compounds as 4 
substitute for scarce plating metals is a favorable war factor. 
Over the long term, fluctuations in automotive demand will 
continue to have important effects upon total sales. 

Comment: Nature of the business necessitates a speculative 
rating for the shares despite the satisfactory operating record. 

*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 

r 


8 
Mar. 31 oe ad Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Total Dividends Price Rans¢ 
$2.68 $2 00 so —4 


1935 ‘36 ‘37°38 ‘39 ‘40 ‘41 1942 


1 $1. 14 $0.65 $6.64 $4. 

0.5: 0:68 0.4 0.80 2.51 5.0 32%—23 

0.77 0.80 0:58 2.75 2.50 29%—12 

0.27 0.26 0.58 1 1.00 21%4—18, 
0 0.47 0.49 0.67 2.22 2:00 21 —11% 
0.63 0.58 0.25 0.91 2. 2.00 233%—13% 
+Fiscal ——Calendar Year—— 
Dec. 31 Mar. 81 June 30 Sept.30 Year Dividends Price Rang? 
1940...... $0.91 1941....$0.64 $0.69 $0.41 $2.65 $2.00 20%—14% 
1941...... 0.53  1942.... 0.39 1.25 17%—18% 


*On amounts of eek. eT in respective years, ranging from 118,049 shares in 
1934 to 429,498 shares in 1939; stock split 3- Yor-1 January, 1936, {Fiscal period 
changed to end September 30. 
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INDUSTRY 
AT WAR 


o what extent some labor leaders 

have grossly libeled American 
industry is proven in the annual re- 
port of Johns-Manville Corporation. 
Out of its total income of $108 million 
after defraying the cost of materials 
and other similar and incidental ex- 
penses, there was paid out $37 million 
tor salaries and wages, or 34 per cent 
of the gross. Uncle Sam, without the 
investment of a dollar received in 
axes $16% million but all that the 
stockholders received was $2 million 
and another $3.5 million was left in 
the business. 

All the lowly stockholders received 
for the risks they assumed in financ- 
ing this large business enterprise was 
a measly 2 per cent of gross, but no 
one hears of them complaining they 
are not getting enough though they 
too are struggling with inflation and 
its impact upon their incomes. 

The Johns-Manville Corporation is 
but one of our great industrial enter- 
prises which compose an honor roll 
of unselfishness. There are hundreds 
of others which have gone to war 
with a zeal in which personal inter- 
ests are eliminated. 

In this instance as in many others, 
American industry has given the lie 
in the throat of the rabid elements 
who seem not satisfied unless they 
can destroy our free enterprise sys- 
tem. How they would howl if they 
were asked to run the risk of oper- 
ating a business on a measly two per 
cent profit. To find the profiteers, the 
search must be made elsewhere. 


JERSEY CITY 
RECORD COMPILED 


Ts give investors the facts con- 
cerning the financial standing of 
Jersey City, N. J., the firm of Wain- 
Wright, Ramsey & Lancaster, consul- 
fants on municipal finance, Has pre- 
pared a study of the results of the 
past seven years in which the city has 
been on a pay-as-you-go basis. 

As a result of the Survey, a report 
has been issued setting forth the an- 
nual budget operations of each year 
from 1936 through 1942. Important 
is the downward trend of the “Net 
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DIVIDENDS 


DECLARED 


Pe- Pay- Hidrs. of 
Company Rate riod able 

Aluminum Industries ....... --l5c Q Mar.15 Feb. 27 
Amer. Investment (Ill.).......15¢ .. Mar. Feb. 15 
Artloom Corp. $7 pf........ "$1.75 Q Mar. 1 Feb. 19 
Atlas 25c Mar. 12 Feb. 15 
Atlas Powder ......... eee Mar. 10 Feb. 26 
Automatic Products oo ADR. Apr. 
Beau Brummell Ties........ oo Mae. 


Bigelow-Sanford Carpet 50c .. 
Borg-Warner ..........+ 


5 
1 
Apr. 1 Mar. 18 
Bristol-Myers ........+++++++-40¢ .. Mar. 1 Feb. 11 
.. Feb. 25 Feb. 15 
Carman & Ca. Buccccccccccces 25c .. Mar. 1 Feb. 15 
Co 50c Q@ Mar. 1 Feb. 15 
Cent. Ill. Pub. "Sve. 6% pf. Feb. 18 Feb. 8 
Feb. 18 Feb. 8 
Mar. 31 Mar. 13 
Colonial Stores .........sse0- ae Q Mar. Feb. 20 
Columbian Carbon ............ Q Mar.10 Feb. 15 
Dayton Pr. & Lt. 4%% pf.$1. ise Q Mar. Feb. 20 
Distillers Gare. Seagrams...55%ec Q Mar. 15 Mar. 
$1.25 Q May 1 Apr. 15 
Federal Lt <7 Trac. $6 pf...$1.50 Q Mar. Feb. 15 
25c .. Mar.15 Mar. 
Doe $4.58 $1.12% Q Mar.15 Mar. 
Fruehauf Trailer 35c¢ .. Mar. Feb. 18 
Gt. Atl. & Pac. Tea.. -- Feb. 20 Feb. 9 
Greyhound Corp. Q Apr. 1 Mar. 20 
13%c Q Apr. 1 Mar. 20 
25c .. Mar. 15 Feb. 15 
Hollinger Cons. Gold Mines....5c .. Feb. 25 Feb. 11 
Interstate Hosiery Mills ..... 25c .. Mar.15 Mar. 
40c Q Mar. 20 Mar. 6 
Klein (D. Emil) Co...... eeee-20@ Q Apr. Mar. 20 
H.) & 40c .. Mar. 13 Feb. 26 
Mapes Cons. Mfg. ........... 50c Q Apr. Mar. 15 
May Department ‘Stores .. Mar. Feb. 15 
l5c .. Mar. 12 Feb. 26 
$1.50 Q Mar. Feb. 15 
Do 4%% pf. B......... $1.37% Q Mar. 1 Feb. 15 
Minn. “Honeywell 0c Q Mar. 10 Feb. 18 
$1 Q Mar. Feb. 18 
Do 4%% ‘pf. Crercccreces $1.06 Q Mar. Feb. 18 
Nat’l Cylinder Gas ........... 20c .. Mar. 24 Mar. 
Norwich Pharmacal .......... 15e .. Mar.10 Feb. 19 
Ohio Power 4%% pf. ..... $1.12% Q Mar. 1 Feb. 
Paramount Pictures ........... 3 -. Apr. 1 Mar. 18 
$1. = « £6 1 
Water PWE. Q Apr. 1 Mar. 15 
Perfect Circle Co0.......cceces 50c .. Apr. 1 Mar. 19 
Philip Morris ..cccccccccsees 7 Q Apr. 15 Mar. 29 
$1.12% ay 1 Apr. 15 
$1.06% May 1 Apr. 15 
Pressed Steel 25c .. Mar. 5 Feb. 13 
%c Q Mar. 5 Feb. 13 
re 62%c Q Mar. 5 Feb. 13 
eer $1 .. Feb. 24 Feb. 17 
Bt. 50c .. Mar. 10 Feb. 26 
Sheaffer (W. A.) Pen ...... 50c Q Feb. 25 Feb. 15 
Simonds Saw Steel ........... 40c .. Mar. 15 Feb. 18 


Pe- Pay- Hidrs. of 

Company Rate riod able Record 
Southern Pipe Line .......... 30c .. Mar. 1 Feb. 13 
Spencer Kellogg & Sons...... 40c .. Mar. 10 Feb. 20 
Standard Oil (Kan.) ........ 60c .. Mar. 2 Feb. 15 
Sterling Drug, Inc. ...... 1 Feb. 15 
25¢ Mar.15 Feb. 25 
Sylvania Elec. Se .. Apr. 1 Mar. 19 
Terre Haute W. 7% pf. “ = Q Mar. 1 b. 11 
Texas Gulf -. Feb. 26 Feb. 16 
Timken Roller Bearing ..... b0e Q Mar. 5 Feb. 19 
Un. Air Lines Transp 50c .. Mar. 1 Feb. 19 
Un. Aircraft Products. Q Mar.15 Mar. 1 
U. S. Rubber, 8% pf... Mar. 26 Mar. 12 
-- Mar. 1 Feb. 17 
Vick Chemical .......0.. @ Mar. Feb. 15 
Walgreen Oc Q Mar. 12 Feb. 15 

$1.12% Q Mar.15 Feb. 15 

Lt. 7% pf. “$1. 75 Q Mar. 3 Feb. 15 
$1.50 Mar. 3 Feb. 15 
West Indies. 5% --$1.25 S Mar. 31 Mar. 
Westinghouse Air Brake...... .. Mar. 15 Feb. 15 
Amer. Pwr. $6 pf. Mar. 15 Feb. 18 
87 Mar. 15 Feb. 
Bangor & 5% pf..$1. 35 Mar. 10 Feb. 10 

$1.25 Apr. 1 Mar. 
$14 .. Mar. Feb. 18 
tl . Sve. pf. = Feb. 18 Feb. 

$6 Feb. 18 Feb. 8 
Curtis Publishing $3 pr. pf.. “ibe 
Cushman Sons 7% p .-$1.75 :: Mar. 1 Feb. 25 
Gen. Steel Costines .$1.50 .. Feb. 15 Feb. 
$1 .. Feb. 25 Feb. 15 
Holt (H.) & Co. rh 80 a A od -- Mar. 5 Feb. 13 
Til.-Iowa Power 5% pf..... . Mar. Feb. 8 
Intl. Rys. Cent. Am. Bo pf.$1. 35 Feb. 15 Feb. 
Kinney (G. R.) $5 pr. pf...$1.50 Feb. 25 Feb. 10 
Maine Central R.R. 6% pf...... Feb. 5 Feb. 1 
Merritt Chapman & 

6% Mar. 10 Feb. 15 
New Haven Clock 6%% pf.$1l een Feb. 10 Feb. 
TH Mar. Feb. 17 
Poor & Co. $1.50 A pf...... Mar. 1 eb. 15 
Puget em P. & Le $5 pf. uf 35 Apr. 15 Mar. 19 

Do July 15 June 18 

Oct. 15 Sep. 20 
United A Corp. 7% pf..... $2.75 .. Mar. Feb. 
Wisconsin a & Lt. 1% pf..$5.25 .. Mar. 3 Feb. 15 

$4.50 .. Mar. 3 Feb. 15 

Extra 
Philip Morris & Co. ....... $1.50 Apr. 15 Mar. 29 
Sheaffer Pen Co. ......... ccc ce b. 25 Feb. 15 
Un. Aircraft Products.......... 25¢ .. Mar.15 Mar. 
Special 
-*8.29 .. Feb. 23 Feb. 15 


Amer. Car & Fdry. 7% pf.. 
*$1.04 a share to be withheld pending court decision. 


CORPORATE EARNINGS REPORTS 


EARNED PER SHARE 1943 1942 
General Shoe $0.45 
1941 

12 Months to December 31 

Amer. General 0.09 26 
Atlas POWdGr 5.90 
Automatic Products 0.02 0.05 
Bigelow-Sanford Carpet ..........++ 3.49 6.01 
Blumenthal (Sidney) 4.82 3.08 
Bristol Myers 3.69 8.56 
Castle (A, 2.32 4.17 
Dominion Bridge 1.99 1.89 
Durham Hosiery Mills...........-+ 2.30 3.39 
Corp. DO0.09 D0.09 
3.78 3.85 
Johns-Manville 6.35 6.66 
Lorillard (P.) CO...ccccccccscccces 1.72 1.44 
Mullins 1.28 1.32 
Murphy (G. 5.33 7.20 
National Oil OD oducts 2.41 4.11 
National Steel 5.41 7.79 
New Jersey Zin.....ccccccccccsece 3.68 4.89 
New York Merchandise 2.05 1.64 
North Texas Co. 3.53 1.62 
Brass 1.90 2.58 
Pennsylvania Salt ee 8.59 11.26 
Real Silk D0.30 1.50 
Sylvania Industrial Corp........... 2.41 2.75 
Waggart Corp. 0.51 0.92 
Timm Ai 0.36 0.21 
Transue & Williams......... ee 2.49 4.16 
U. S. Realty & Improvement... DO.26 D0.21 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube......... 5.66 9.13 
6 Months to December 31 

Plywood 1,21 2.06 

cKesson & Robbins.............. 1.20 2.26 


EARNED PER SHARE 1942 1941 
ON COMMON STOCK 3 Months to December 31 
American Steel Foundries.......... $0.58 $1.07 
3.26 3.97 
Canada Dry Ginger Ale............ 0.91 0.47 
Harshaw Chemical 0.50 1.19 
0.35 0.55 
Nash- Kelvinator 0.15 0.21 
Outboard Marine & Mfgr........... 1.74 0.08 
Universal Cooler ............. b0.05 bD0.07 
1941 
12 Months ber 30 
Cook Paint & Varnish............. 2.43 
2.82 3.46 
6 Months to a, 30 
Canadian Industrial Alcohol......... 

Walker (H.) Gooderham & W...... 40 
12 Gets to October 31 
Dresser Manufacturing .. .......... 5.16 13.02 
Interstate Home Equipment......... D2.26 2.73 
11.03 9.81 
12 Months 30 
0.11 
North American Aviation........... x1.77 


12 omy 2 August 31 
6.15 


Loew’s Ine. 


D—Deficit. x—9 months to September 30. {10 months 
to October 31. 


Public Debt,” which has been reduced 
by 24.2 per cent in the past seven 
years. Notable, also, is the fact that 
Jersey City closed last year with a 
cash surplus of $8.4 million, or the 
equivalent of 26.2 per cent of the 
city’s total 1942 General Budget Ex- 
penditures. 


MOFFATT REELECTED 


fs C. Moffatt, former president 
of the New York Curb Exchange, 
was reelected chairman of the Board 
of Governors last week. This was the 
thirty-third annual election in the his- 
tory of the leading secondary market. 
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° Week Ended ‘Week Ended. 
Weekly Trade Indicators Jan. 30 Weekly Price Indicators Feb.3 
1 1942 1942 
Miscellaneous Metals (Ferrous and Non-Ferrous) : 
{Electrical Output (K.W.H.)... 3,960 3,977 3,475 Aluminum, per ID.....0%secess. $0.15 $0.15 $0.15 
§Steel Operation (% of Cap.).... 99. 99.5 95.5 Copper, electrolytic, per Ib...... *0.12 0.12 0.12 
Total Car Loadings (carsS).... «...+.. 734,582 784,060 Iron, No. 2, foundry, per ton. *25.89 5.89 25.84 
*+Crude Oil Output (bbls.)..... .....- 4,336 Lead, per *0.0650 0.0650 0.0650 
+Motor Fuel Stocks (bbls.)..... ...... 88,830 100,224 Steel Billets, per ton........-.- *34.00 4.00 34.00 
7Gas & Fuel Oil Stocks (bbls.) ...... 81,10 130,897 Steel Scrap, heavy melt’g, per ton *20.00 20.00 20.00 
Tin, Straits Settlements, per lb.. *0.52 0.52 0.53 
Jan.30  Jan.23 Jam.31 Zinc, New York, per Ib......... *0.0864 0.0864 0.0864 
{Bank Clearings, New York City $4,496 $4,032 $3,795 Farm Products: 
{Bank Clearings, Outside N.Y.C. 3,995 3,917 3,541 Butter, creamery, per Ib......... 0.47% @0.47% 0.47% 0.36% 
+*Bitum. Coal Output (tons). 1,900 1,867 1,870 Cocoa, superior Bahia, per Ib.. *0.09 3% 0.09 3% 0.09% 
F. W. Index of Ind’l Production 192.8 191.6 169.9 sees, No. 2, yellow, per bushel. *1.13 3% 1.14 0.98 % f 
Distribution of Freight Car Loadings (cars): 155,610 graded frat, 
Goal Lard, Middle West, per ib... *0.1392% 0.1392% —0.1240 
Oats, No. 2, white, per bushel. 0.68% 0.69% 0.68 
Forest Products .........+--- 32,617 33,669 48,764 Rye, No. 2, Western, per bushel 0.95% 0:98% 0991, 
Grains & Grain Products..... 49,952 47,629 Sugar, granulated, per 1b 0.0560 064 
13,322 11,466 11,517 Sugar, raw, per lb...... 0.37 0.35 Ey 0:031° 
88,585 84,487 84,487 Wheat, No. 2, red, per bushel... 1:70 1.70% 1444, 
350,543 336,014 336,014 Cotton, middling, per 00.2145 0.2014 
rintcloths, per yard.......... : 08971 0.08691 
Federal Reserve Reports Miscellaneous Commodities: | 
b.3 Jan. 27 Feb. 4 oi on per -11 1.11 
. 0.1060 0.1060 0.0970 
$9,790 $9,738 $11,242 Hides, No. 1 packer, per Ib...... *0.15% 0.15% 0.15% 
Total Commercial Loans....... 5,9 5,940 Z *Ceiling prices fixed by the OPA. 
Total Brokers’ Loans.. se eeeees 637 567 425 Fisher’s Wholesale Commodity Price Indexes: 
Other Loans for Securities..... 375 359 410 (1926 = 100) Feb. 5 Jan. 29 Feb.6 
U. S. Govt. Securities Held..... 28,648 28,567 15,430 All commodities (131 items)... 110.5 110.3 102.4 
Investments, Except Govt. Bonds 3,270 3,286 3,682 Building Materials ............ 115.1 115.1 105.9 B 
Total Net Demand Deposits.... 9,743 30,052 24,453 105.7 105.7 103.2 
Total Time Deposits........... 5,382 5,350 5,214 Hides and Leather............. 154.1 154.1 147.1 
Brokers’ Loans (N. Y. C.)...... 517 457 290 os eye ee re 113.9 113.3 96.4 
Reserve System 112.8 112.8 105.2 
Reserve Credit Outstanding.... 5,766 5,992 2,226 Foodstuffs ......scseeseesceees 119.2 119.0 167.9 
Total Money in Circulation..... 15,666 15,438 11,231 ig TT 84.9 85.0 80.8 
112.7 112.7 112.9 B 
*Daily average. omitted. §As of the beginning of the 109.0 108.6 97.5 
following week. {000,000 omitted. #Journal of Commerce. Semi-manufactured Goods ..... 101.7 101.7 99.5 
82.3 82.3 80.9 
B 
Monthly INDEX OF INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION Monthly 
Indicators for seasonal variation - 1935-39=100 Indicators 
8. Gov't Debt.....°$109,949  *$59,446 ‘Advertising Lineage: B 
iw holesale 9200+ Monthly figures are those of the National Weeklies...1,062,935 986,075 
‘ All commodities...... 101.8 Federal Reserve Board Index;-- Loading (tons) .1, 142, 929,731 
talib 105. 93.9 190/— weekly extensions are based on Hosiery Shipments: 
Raw materials ...... 108.3 96.4 computations by The Financial Total (doz. prs.)..... *12.4 “119 
Semi-mfd. articles... 92.5 92.0 180 World 7 Shoe Production: B 
Mfd. products ...... 100.3 96.4 | Total aes *38.2 *38.5 
All commodities other 170 - Glove Production: hy 
than farm products. 98.4 94.7 Total (doz. prs.).... 270,905 216,623 
All commodities other 160 Broadcasting Sales (total) *11.3 *$10.4 
than farm products National Broadcasting *6.1 *5.5 B 
96.3 94.7 Columbia Broadcasting *4.3 
45 —JANUARY— 150 Mutual System ...... *0.8 0.9 
tChain Stores Operating: $Chain Store Sales: 
hs (Number of Units) 140 Index Number ...... 175 157 
Kroger Grocery ...... 3,312 3,488 Tobacco Production: 
Safeway Stores ...... 2,537 2,934 130 Cigarettes (units)...*°19,715.9 *16,200.7 Bi 
©.) 1,611 1,606 Large Cigars (units). *685.0 *474.9 
National Tea ....... 950 1,015 Tobacco (lbs.) ........ *20.1 *20.9 
Kresge (8. 8.) ....- 731 735 120 Snuff (Ibs.) .......-. *3.9 
Melville Shoe ....... 579 658 Alcoholic Beverages : 
.....- 493 495 110 Distilled Spirits (tax 
McLellan Stores ..... 232 232 Neutral Grain Spirits 
Murphy (G. C.)...... 207 207 100 (proof gals.) ...... *4.6 “4.1 Bu 
McCrory Stores ...... 203 201 of Beer & Ale (bbis.).. *4.8 *4.5 
Green (H. I.) ..... 151 152 90 Oleomargarine (Ibs.) .. *33.5 
Neisner Bros. ...... 117 116 Playing Cards (packs) .. *5.6 “27 
Drug Chain Sales: = Internal Revenue Collections: t 
Peoples Drug Stores.. “$2.7 *$2.5 80 Individual Income Tax *$562.5 $248.4 
Walgreen Company .. *8.6 *7.5 Excess Profits Tax... *654.8 *75.4 Bu 
— Tag Sales 70'— Corporation Income ( 
F tour Production Estate *29.6 *22.8 
*7.1 *6.2 Capital Stock ....... *143.0 50.2 
made ‘Publications (pages) : Theatre Admissions... *15.9 “114 
Industrial Magazines. 10,958 9,856 50 Shipments (U. 8. Steel Corp.) : Ca 
Trade Papers ........ 2,000 2,054 1932°33 '34 '35 '37 '38 ‘39°40 '41'42 J) F MAM J Finished Steel (net 
Miscellaneous ....... 975 972 1943 *1.85 
: Information Bureau. first of the month. {American Trucking Association. (137 motor carriers 
: in states. 
Daily Dow-Jones Averages for Stocks and Bonds — Closing Prices Ce 
—CLOSING Vol. of Sales —————-CHA RACTER OF TRADING———— Average Value of 
K N.Y.S.E. Issues No. of No. of Total Un- New New 40 Bond Sales 
Shares Decl. ch’ng’d Highs Lows Bonds N.Y.S.E. = 
289 216 76 0 92.35 $10,889,000 
162 233 110 0 92.39 8,999,000 <= 
241 252 66 92.37 5,259,700 
358 222 69 1 92.33 8,200,000 2 =) 
451 170 109 0 wees! 9,870,400 . "40 
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Earnings, Dividends and Price Range of N. Y. Curb Common Stocks 


This is Part 26 and the conclusion which has covered all 
active common stocks on the New York Curb Exchange. 
Unless otherwise noted, earnings and dividend figures 
have been adjusted for any stock split-ups that may have 
been effected. Figures for 1942; Earnings, latest reported ; 


VALUABLE FOR FUTURE REFERENCE 


Dividends, paid for the full year, including extras; 
Prices, “High and Low” range for full year. Earnings 
and dividend averages are for the ten-year period 1932- 
1941, or for whatever period ended 1942 for which the 
figures are available at the time of going to press. 


1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 Average 1942 
arlow & Seelig Class “A”. High.......... Formed April 24, 1936 20% 10% 10% 11% 10% 9% 
Earnings...... $1.96 $3.73 $4.28 $2.89 $0.71 $2.12 $3.31 $3.27 $2.78 ; 
Dividend...... None None 0.60 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.20 0.82 $1.20 
| eeze Corporation ........ —Not Available 14y% 11% 8% 11% 10% 
Earnings . D$0.17 D$0.10 D$0.22 $0.58 $0.22 $0.43 $0.55 $2.48 $4.76 $0.95 
Dividend...... None None None 0.75 0.50 0.40 0.50 1.00 1.00 0.46 $1.50 
ewster Aeronautical..... — Formed February, 1937 5% 12% 124% 17% 11% 8% 
Earnings...... D$0.02 $0.04 $0.19 $0.02 $0.11 $0.00 $0.66 $0.02 $0.54 $0.02 $0.16 Dad 
Dividend...... None None None None None 0.05 0.30 0.20 0.25 0.30 0.11 None 
Bridgeport Machine........ 1% 3% 14% 21 21% 10% 7% 3% 2u 2% 
Earnings...... $0.05 $0.10 $1.25 $0.70 $1.26 $1.90 D$0.14 D$0.95 D$0.88 D$0.01 $0.33 Seas 
el a Dividend...... None None None None 1.00 2.00 None None None None 0.30 None 
Brill 4% 2% 1% 4% 7% 2% 2% 1% 4 WA 
1/16 A 1% 1% 7 7 % 3/16 % 
Earnings...... D$2.48 D$2.82 D$2.80 D$2.82 D$2.83 D$1.21 D$3.48 D$3.84 D$2.20 D$2.30 68 
Dividend...... None None None None None None N one None None None .. None 
Brillo Manafacturing...... I 85% 11% 7¥% 7% 13% 12% 12 13% 14% 14% 14% 
ee 5 5% 5% 6% 7% 74 6% 9% 10% 11% Re 11 
Earnings. Ss kee $0.46 $0.65 $0.62 $0.55 $1.07 $1.04 $1.44 $1.90 $1.42 $2.22 $1.14 or 
Dividend...... 0.60 0.60 0.60 0.60 0.60 0.75 v0.80 0.80 0.80 3.85 0.73 $1.00 
Brown Fence & Wire High. 2% 4% 4% 33% 34% 
(New stock) ............ . High. 14 14% 8 5% 2 
Earnings...... £D$0.59 £D$1.15 fD$0.18 f$0.68  f$0.51 £$1.20 13 £D$0.28 fD$0. 05 $0.04 £f$0.38 
Dividend...... None None None 0.40 0.60 1.20 0.20 None None 0.27 0.1 
Brown, Forman Distillers.. High.......... Formed Oct., 1933 21% 9% 10% 12% 3%, 4% 2% 4 ? 6% 
LOW 6% 53 6% 2 1% 1} 1% 1% 
Earnings...... ..dD$0.30 d$1.93  d$0.71 dD$0.44 dD$0.05 d$0.34 d$0.51 $0.27 d$0.93 
Dividend...... None None None None None None None None None None 
Brown Rubber ............. June, 1937 5% 4% 1% : % 
Earnings ..... wos $0.61 D$0.52 D$0.32 $0.17 $0.10 $0.01 
Dividend ..... 0.50 None None None None 0.10 None 
4% 11% 11% 6 6 7 5% 9% 11 
Earnings..... fD$5. 38 13 “EDS$O. £D$1.53 £$0.95 $2.24 t$0.26 $1.00 £$1.80 . £$3.67 $0.10  £$4.75 
Dividend...... None None None None None None None None 0.2 1.00 0.12 1.00 
Bruck Silk Mills........ (es 05 S6a0' 6% 24 22 18% 16 11% 5% 6% 3% 6% > 4% 
2 3 12% 14% 7 2 2% 2 3% 4y% 4% 
Earnings...... j$0.28 j$1.56 j$1.47 j$1.20 j$0.02 j$0.14 i$0. 01 j$0.24 j$0.47 j$2.14 $0.75 
Dividend...... None None 1.00 1.2 0.80 0.20 None None None None 0.32 0.40 
Buckeye Pipe Line...... 35 39% 38 38 50 51% 39 34% 43 46 42 
eLesecKees 17% 25 26 33% 39% 36 22% 26% 28 34 ‘ 35% 
Earnings...... $3.69 $2.79 $3.02 2.75 $4.40 $4.02 $2.36 $3.13 $5.09 $5.37 $3.66 paler 
Dividend...... 3.50 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.25 S75 2.00 2.50 4.00 4.00 3.20 $4.00 
Bunker Hill & Sullivan High.......... 32% 51% 63%4 57 102 
(After split-up) ......... High.......... 28% 18% 20% 14% 12% 12% 
Earnings...... D$0.85 D$0.44 $0.05 $0.53 $0.96 $1.94 $0.39 $0.61 $0.61 $1.16 $0.50 y$0.43 
Dividend...... None None None 1.12% 380.25 1.12% None 0.75 1.00 1.00 0.53 1.00 
Burry Biscuit ..........0. ——-—Formed October, 1935 9/16 15/16 
eee eee eee eee 1 
Earnings...... j$0.29 4 j$0.23 igo. 001 =>. 12 jD$0.73 jD$0.21 D$0.09 j$0.36 
Dividend...... None 0.25  . None None None None 0.04 None 
(Formerly U. S. Stores):Low .......... % % % % 
Earnings...... 77 Dsi. 94 D$1. 64 D$1.61 D$2.13 D$1.58 D$0.78 D$0.71 $0.16 D$1.54 
Dividend...... None None None one None one None None None None None None 
Camden Fire Insurance.... High.......... 15% 13% 21% 25 25% 23 20% 22 20 22% 19 
EAS eNe gt 9 13 17 18 15% 16 18% 17 20 18 
Earnings eves - $0.99 $1.70 $1.63 $1.68 $2.00 $2.08 $1.52 $0.99 $1.90 $0.85 .53 eae 
Dividend...... 1.00 0.90 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 0.99 $1.00 
Canada Bread ........... 4 6% 8% 10 7 6 5 3% 
Low . bwan 2 4 3 3 3 1 1% 
Earnings. D$0.33 33 39 D 33 $0.15 90.20 $0.16 0.24 10 22% 0. 
Dividend...... None None one None one one wale 
Ca.adian Canners ........ 5% 10% 6% 9% 10% 6 11 10% 7% 
Low . 1% 2 5 3% 4 3 3% 2% 6 5 
Earnings... D$4.32 D$0.79 D$1.99 D$1.08 $0.95 $6.80 $3.04 $0.29 $3.88 
_— Dividend...... 0.10 one None None one one None None 0.37% 0.50 0.10 0.50 
Montreal Stock Exchange. d—12 months ended April 30. f—12 months to June 30. j—12 months to October 31. y—half year. D—Deficit. 


J. O'BRIEN, INC. 
‘EW YORK, WN. Y. 
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—or How To Tell a Stacker! 


TACKERS are people who subscribe to 

publications but seldom read them. They 
allow unread copies to pile up on window sills 
or on top of filing cabinets— wasted circula- 
tion for advertisers. 


Fortunately stackers don’t renew. There is 
nothing that stays the hand from signing a 
renewal order and another check as effectively 
as a pile of unread publications. 


According to A.B.C. rules, silence doesn’t 
mean consent. Subscriptions up to three months 


This regular report on the extent of reader in- 

terest, as expressed by renewals and governed 

by the advertisers’ own definition of paid cir- 

culation, is just one of the reasons why a 

business paper’s membership in the Audit” 
Bureau of Circulations is so helpful to both 

advertisers and publishers. 


This business paper is a member of the 
Bureau. In addition to the percentage of re- 
newals and arrearages, our A.B.C. report tells 
advertisers how much paid circulation we have, 


in arrears are reported accord- 
ingly in A.B.C. reports and 
after that the subscriptions 
are stopped or reported under 
the heading of “unpaid distri- 
bution”. Non-readers can get 
on the list of an A.B.C. paper 
but few stay on. 


SEND THE RIGHT MESSAGE 
TO THE RIGHT PEOPLE 


Paid subscriptions and renewals, as 
defined by A.B.C. standards, indicate 
a reader audience that has responded 
to a publication’s editorial appeal. 
With the interests of readers thus 
identified, it becomes possible to 
reach specialized groups effectively 
with specialized advertising appeals, 


how it was obtained, how much 
readers pay for it, where it 
goes, the business or occupa 
tional analysis of subscribers 
and many other facts that 
buyers need in order to invest 
their advertising money most 
successfully. 


IFIINANCIAL WYORILID 


Member of the Audit Bureau of Circulations 


Ask for a copy of our latest A. B. C. repott 


A. B. C.=AUDIT BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS=FACTS AS A MEASURE OF CIRCULATION VALUES 
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